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CHANGES OF FIFTY YEARS! 
Earl Attlee 


It is difficult to talk of international affairs in the midst of what might 
be described as an international crisis without embarking on all kinds of 
immediate matters. I am on record as to my opinion of the present cir- 
cumstances, and I hope that the present difficulties may pass away. To- 
night I want to speak rather from a longer range, from the experience of 
what has now been a fairly long political life. In that I discern a certain 
total movement, and, I hope, that total movement will continue, that 
what is now occurring is one of those flurries which some times disturb a 
quiet tide. 


About fifty years ago I was just about becoming politically intelligent 
by joining the Labour Party. Looking back now, I realise that I came to 
Oxford at a turning point in world history. I remember very well the 1897 
Diamond Jubilee. I came up from school for it. The Jubilee was a trium- 
phant exhibition of materialism and colonialism. But just about when 
those two movements had reached their peak, there began the process of 
falling away, and I have seen the once confident British Empire change into 
a British Commonwealth of Nations. We had something further than 
that. We had a confident Europe. When we were being brought up, 
I thought, like many others, that Europeans were superior to everybody 
else, not only because of our scientific inventions and our superiority in 
war, but also because we assumed that most of the moral virtues belonged 
to us. Later we became more sceptical about that. And you might 
indeed say that, after the Jubilee, a confident Empire and a confident 
Europe ceased to exist. 


Shortly after came the South African War. Field Marshal Smuts 
often said to me: ‘“‘You know, British imperialism died with the South 
African War.” However it took a long time dying. You felt at that 
time that all over the world values were changing. You noticed stirring 
in all parts of the world. All nations claimed that they were just as good 
and right as Europeans; and I marked that change particularly in the 
Russo-Japanese War. 


Of course, fifty years is a very short time in the history of human race 
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and, as a historian, I have often looked at the time when our predecessors 
were wild people and the Asians had great civilisations. But in the matter 
of two or three hundred years before the time that I am speaking, Asia had 
been on the retreat and the Europeans regarded themselves as pre-eminent. 
But, at that time, there began this change, and you can trace it particularly 
in the Indian sub-continent. Just at the turn of the century the Viceroy 
of India was Lord Curzon and in his time several big movements started. 
I recall the Partition of Bengal and all the trouble it caused, and one noticed 
criticism growing up in our own country regarding imperialism. 


The changes you see in the world—both in regard to Asia and 
Africa—have been the result of a double process. There has been the 
agitation from the people who claim their freedom and status, and there 
has also been the alignment with it of forces at home. That was very 
much so in Britain. It was pretty difficult for a people who claimed to be 
democrats to run an Empire because imperialism ran contrary to the 
doctrine of democracy and equality. And throughout you will find these 
two things playing on each other; the demand, on the one hand, and the 
desire to meet that demand, on the other. 


I have seen a parallel change in my country and that you might broadly 
describe as the socialist trend. When I was at Oxford we had one Labour 
Member in the House of Commons and we had then—both in Britain and 
throughout Europe—a highly stratified society, with remains of feudalism, 
a very powerful bourgeois, and a mass of workers. That was the accepted 
position in the reign of Queen Victoria. Well, I have seen that change. 
I have seen the accession to power of the worker. It took a long long time. 
I worked for many years at the street corners as I was striving to arouse 
the people to demand their rights and to work to achieve that end. I do 
not know whether you read Bernard Shaw these days. Bernard Shaw and 
the like wrote extremely explosive material in the beginning of this century 
and people who read them asked where they stood. It was the combina- 
tion of those forces which led to what was a political revolution, the acces- 
sion of Labour to power. It was characteristic that when Labour came to 
power, the party in power did not consist entirely of proletariats. You 
might compare that with what has happened in the Communist countries 
where very few proletariats came to power. Actually, we were a very 
good mixture of workers and people from every other class who shared 
common views. 
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It is a parallel of the same principle that the under-privileged have 
a right to share in the privileges. I give you that parallel because one sees 
the same thing with regard to Europeans, Asiatics and Africans. There 
are always people who will resist. You will find a few fossils clinging to 
the old order. But the tide moved on, particularly after the two World 
Wars. These Wars were in effect suicidal actions by Europe. I 
was a participant in the First World War which really destroyed the old 
European order which I remember so well. Empires and kings and 
their crowns tumbled down. Wide. changes took place. Britain also 
lost her economic preponderance—largely to the United States. The 
Second World War more or less completed that process and weakened 
Europe. 


Meanwhile there was a rising up in Asia, where all nations were demand- 
ing their place in the sun. I can remember the time when Asia and Africa 
were regarded as places that were very useful to supply European countries 
with raw materials. Then we got the industrialists to go there. Later these 
nations considered that they were not hewers of wood and drawers of water, 
but that they should take their place among the ranks of the nations. You 
know what happened. You have seen it yourself here in the Indian sub- 
continent. Pakistan, India, Ceylon and Burma are fully equal and you 
have seen a recognition of that equality. Meanwhile you saw the uprising 
of China, and there is little doubt that in the next few decades one of the 
great forces of the world will be China. We in Great Britain have tried 
to accept this. 


We also believed that we had some good things to export. We believed 
in democracy. We believed in our Parliamentary system, not necessarily 
dotting every ‘i’ and crossing every ‘t’ but in general principle. We have 
seen that exported and operated with success in the Asiatic sub-continent. 
For thirty or forty years we thought it was quite impossible for you to have 
elections. Well, all these things have happened. Still further we now 
see the emerging in Africa, the Gold Coast and Nigeria and other places. 
And I have seen in Westminster Hall gatherings of distinguished statesmen 
from all parts of the world, of all races and nations, all discussing our old 
Parliamentary institution. It is a great pleasure to me to see Speakers, 
Clerks of the Parliaments and Prime Ministers and Leaders of the Opposi- 
tion from other countries talking together. But what makes me happy 
is this that with the passing of the false idea of superiority, we should now 
enter into a fellowship of equality. 
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Coming here after 26 years I have found a great difference 
both here and in India. Oneis no longer looked upon as a member 
of the ruling nation but as an ordinary citizen. That is a much 
more satisfactory position, and I hope to see the continuation of the 
association in the Commonwealth, because in the Commonwealth we have 
a remarkable union. We are equal and each of us is able to go his own 
way. I had the honour of presiding at meetings of Commonwealth Prime 
Ministers when, for the first time, besides the people of European States, 
we had representatives of the great Asiatic nations. The meetings worked 
very well, because we were able to discuss all affairs not publicly but in a 
sort of family gathering. When we discussed our problems, I do not say 
we always agreed, but we were able to look at them far better than in the 
past, irrespective of our geographical position. This I can say did make 
for better understanding and for peace. 


Our methods supplemented in many ways the debates at the 
United Nations and I think ours -are more valuable. The United 
Nations debates consist of talks by statesmen. Everybody makes 
a statement but he can never climb down afterwards. In 
Parliament you have a Government and an Opposition. But the virtue 
of a Parliament is in continued talking, so that people learn to discover 
that there are virtues in other people’s ideas. And the other thing is that 
we should get to know each other on a level; that is again one of the virtues 
of a Parliament that everyone meets on the floor of the House as very good 
friends. We have got to build up peace in this very disturbed world of 
ours. We can honestly do it by recognising other people’s point of view. 


I think one of the virtues of the Commonwealth is a certain amount 
of tolerance. After many years of public life I have come to value toler- 
ance highly. Tolerance does not mean trepidity, it does not mean you 
hold your views through strength, but it means that you recognise the 
other man’s viewpoint. One of the fine things we have had in the last few 
years has been the dropping of some notions from the others. I think 
that the more contacts you heave the better, and one realizes from these 
contacts that wisdom is not the repository of one party alone or 
of one nation alone. I do recognise the other man’s point of view, but 
there are complications, and I am afraid it may be a sin of old age. 


While I recognise the inevitability of values, it does not mean that 
we should go too slow in our Constitution, although it is bound to fail, if 
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we go too fast. That is what I have seen in thirty years or so, because our 
Constitution is powerful, with pretty strong brakes. But inthe world of 
today I think we have got to go ahead fairly fast. In particular, I think we 
have to move forward with our international institutions. I have seen the 
growth of nations; I have seen it in Europe, Asia and other places. I have 
seen nationalism developing into internationalism. We all ought to have 
a measure of nationalism. It gives us a decent feeling about ourselves and 
a pride in our own show, but in the present-day world we have got to go 
beyond that. Nationalism is not enough. We have been thrown together 
and must work together. The menace to our civilisation is so great that we 
must consider ourselves not only as belonging to our own nation but also 
to the United Nations. I am far from saying that you have perfected your 
Constitution. {am sure that my country is not perfect but it is the one 
hope that we have got of building up a peaceful world. Why am | reason- 
ably optimistic? When I have seen great changes come about—both 
international and domestic—which I hardly expected to see, I have to re- 
cognise that there is a reasonable hope in believing that we shall not be 
destroyed by our own inventions simply because there is not enough vir- 
tue to go around. 


Ladies and gentlemen, I am giving you these thoughts for your con- 
sideration in the light of all that has occurred to a man after a good many 
years of public life. It is interesting to see this change. I have been 
particularly interested in seeing the development of democracy here. 
I think in Pakistan, India and Ceylon there is a great sense of responsi- 
bility because the fight for the freedom of the human soul is still going on. 
There are large areas where man is still enslaved. The contest may well 
be fought out in Asia, and here in Pakistan, India and Ceylon there are 
democratic forces and respect for the individual which I think, in the long 
run, will conquer the doctrine which regards the individual as of no im- 
portance and the State as everything. That is the view of a socialist, but 
Iam a democratic socialist and, far from thinking that mankind existed 
for the State, Ihave always thought that the State has to give a full life 
to the individual. I am, therefore, full of hope that in the coming 
ideological contest, democracy will win and that in Pakistan we have 
one of the strongholds of democracy. 
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ASIA AND THE NEW WORLD: 


S. W. R. D. Bandaranaike 


The first point to which I would like to draw your attention is the 
phrase in the title ‘Asia and the New World.” What is a ““New World’? 
And is it a fact that there is a ‘“‘New World”? | feel that it is very necessary 
for us to realise something which is a fundamental fact and on which so 
much else of our thinking is based and which perhaps does not receive as 
much amount of attention as it deserves. It is this: I do feel strongly 
that we are living today in what we might call a transitional period of 
human history. But transition from what to what? As you know, all 
things change. One of the chief doctrines of Buddha is the doctrine that 
everything is subject to change. Human institutions are all subject to 
change. Human civilisations come and go. The history of human 
society shows that. Civilisations have come and gone. One reached 
the zenith of its advancement and saturation and then another society or 
civilisation has taken the place of the fallen one. That process has been 
going on. It is not by any means'a new phenomenon. Sometimes a 
civilisation changes by just one or two dramatic military campaigns. 
The campaigns of Alexander, for instance, laid low the Persian Civilisation. 
Sometimes it takes a much longer period, such as for instance the gradual 
decay of the Roman Civilisation which declined in the Middle Ages to 
emerge once more into the dawn of Feudal Catholic Renaissance. The 
last Feudal Civilisation succeeded the Roman Civilisation. I am dealing 
with this part of history because there is more data available about 
this period. 


The Feudal Civilization disappeared some 380 years ago. It is 
interesting to pause for a moment to consider what were the characteristics 
of Feudalism. The chief characteristic of the Feudal Society was what one 
might call monopoly: monopoly of government which vested in the hands 
of an almost absolute monarch, assisted by his feudal lords; monopoly in 
trade; monopoly even in religion and literature. A revolt against that 
kind of monopolistic society was spear-headed by the French Revolution 
which resulted in immense bloodshed and murder. Only in countries 
like England and Germany it took a much calmer aspect in its re- 
percussions. 





1 An address delivered at a meeting of the Institute on 6 December 1956. 
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As against the monopoly of Feudalism, the new society was for the 
individual. Individual liberty meant democracy where each person voted 
freely for one set of persons to govern them for a certain period of time. 
Individual freedom in religion was a revolt against Catholicism. In Europe 
this was an example of revolt against the monopoly of the Catholic Church. 
Individual enterprise meant freedom in trade and hence the idea of 
private property and private capital. 


Sensitive as I am to the historical process, | cannot help feeling that 
that process is at work today. In other words, the Capitalistic Society, if 
I may use that phrase generally, which superseded Feudalism, is itself on 
the decline. The First World War gave out the symptoms of a cracking 
structure. The Second World War did likewise. However, the process of 
change is not yet complete. We are still in a world which is in a state of 
change and flux. Humanity has not yet discovered a fairly stable society 
for the new life. 


In a period of transition like this, all kinds of conflicts are bound to 
arise. For instance, there are conflicts—national, international, ideologi- 
cal, political, economic, and social—going on all over the world. 
But here I would like to pause for a moment to indicate to you what I 
consider to be the characteristics of the new age. I have referred to the 
characteristics of Feudalism and Monopolistic Society as also of Individua- 
lism. We now have a new trend in the New World. This trend was ex- 
pressed in a very homely phrase by an American statesman when he said 
that this was the Age of the Common Man. The emphasis has once again 
shifted. The basis of society widened first from individual rule to the 
tule of oligarchy. It widened again to the so-called Democracy, which 
was a system where power was really in the hands of a few vested 
interests. Historically, it seems to me that that process of widening is 
still going on. Today is the age, not of Plutocracy but of Democracy in 
the true sense of the word—rule of the demos or the people. That appears 
to be, by and large, the trend of this new age. Of course, there are various 
other factors also. Nationalism is correlated and is an off-shoot of Capita- 
lism. Its two chief hand-maids are Imperialism and Colonialism. Na- 
tionalism is the revolt against the former. 


In this age of transition various countries are trying to shape them- 
selves according to their genius. Some are groping, often subconsciously 
and not deliberately, and once they get a solution they say: ‘There is 
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only one answer to the ills of the existing society and no other answers are 
at all satisfactory.” At the other end, you still get the p:rsistence of 
Capitalistic Society in undiluted form, for instance in the United States 
of America. That country, it is interesting to note, is still devoted to classic 
Capitalism, if I may use the word, as against the modern diluted version, 
which some other countries have adopted, because the saturation point of 
Capitalism has not yet been reached there. America is comparatively a 
new country; her potentialities are by no means yet exhausted; she is the 
wealthiest country in the world. Therefore, in America the saturation 
point of the old society has not yet been reached though there again you 
hear the rumblings of the coming thunder. The New Deal of Mr. Franklin 
Roosevelt and the Fair Deal of Mr. Truman are the signs. 


In between these two there are various other nations. There are the 
fascist or at least semi-fascist countries like Spain; there is the liberal radi- 
cal type of capitalistic democracy of Britain; there are socialist democracies 
existing in North European countries—Norway, Sweden and Denmark; 
and there are semi-Communist countries, if 1 may use the word, like Yugo- 
slavia and the Republic of China. 


Where do we stand in all this? Many of the countries in Asia existed 
in a state of petrifaction for three centuries or more under foreign rule. 
Our societies were not free to develop according to their genius. They 
were petrified under foreign colonial rule. Recently we have emerged 
from that condition. In the last eight to ten years many of our countries 
have obtained their freedom: Pakistan, India, ourselves, Burma, Indonesia, 
Korea and Viet Nam. In Africa the struggle for independence is proceed- 
ing. We still have areas left in Asia which are colonies but they are fast 
advancing to some state of independence. 


But what is our position? Like Rip Van Winkle we have awakened 
after three or four centuries to a new world of freedom. Our society, as I 
said, to a great extent existed in a state of petrifaction during that period, 
without any scope for the free play of our own genius and natural develop- 
ment. Is it a wonder then that we get faced with problems within our 
countries? We have two problems—a problem within a problem. The 
first problem is the conversion of a colonial society to a free society result- 
ing in political, social and economic issues. The next problem is to effect 
that conversion in the context of a world which has itself changed. For 
instance, if we obtained our freedom say fifty years ago, there would have 
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been only one problem. The society then was stable and we would have 
been merely faced with the problem of converting a colonial society to a free 
society. Today the world itself is changing. No one knows where we are 
going; what is going to be the shape of things to come; what the new 
society is going to be. Even powerful countries of the world, which have 
been free for many many centuries, are themselves in a state of change. 
How much more are we going to change? We have already changed from 
colonialism to freedom, and a free society has to be so shaped as to fulfil 
the needs of the spirit of the new age. 


How are we going to deal with it? There the opinions may differ. 
My personal view is that it is not surprising that in a situation of 
that nature, we should act independently, that we would not wish 
under any stress to be linked with any particular country. There is no 
particular reason I am assuming. I am talking of myself. We look about 
ourselves. We do not wish to tie ourselves to the chariot-wheels of any 
particular so-called Power of the West or the East. We feel that we would 
like to be friends with all. We would like to take from the right and from 
the left and from anywhere what we consider to be best suited for us and for 
our society. We do not, therefore, think it desirable for us to tie ourselves 
in our circumstances with any one particular group or bloc. 


At the same time we must realise that in the olden days, in these 
periods of transition, people could settle their affairs probably by building 
some nice little wall here or there. Today we cannot but think in terms of ~ 
war. Today the change is going on on a much bigger plane than ever be- 
fore. It embraces today the whole world. Some happening in Korea has 
repercussions in London or Moscow. Some happening in Egypt, with 
which they could have got away with in the 18th or 19th century, they just 
cannot get away with in the second-half of the 20th century without affect- 
ing the whole world and without getting the whole people up in arms. It 
affects every one economically. Therefore, the need today is the need to 
live and let live. We just cannot afford to quarrel with each other. We 
must try our best to iron out our differences. Of course, just as it takes 
two to make a quarrel, it takes two to make love. But we must all realise 
—whatever side we are on—that we have to think in terms of mankind 
today. It is true that we have to look to our own problems too, but at 
the back of our minds we must realize our responsibility to the human 
race as such, because some little thing we do here or there, some little mis- 
take, some little impulsive act perpetrated may set the whole world on 
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flames, including ourselves. We, therefore, must try to realise the boun- 
daries of the obvious differences and difficulties that exist amongst us. 


’ As I explained earlier, we must try to live and let live. This is what 
I understand by the doctrine of co-existence. I am not prepared to make 
sacrifices in the name of any ‘ism’—be it Capitalism, Socialism or anything 
else. All these ‘isms’ were made for man and not man made for them. 
I am prepared to take whatever suits the needs of my own people, my own 
country and from wherever it comes. I want to be friends with all. We 
are all as brothers, as we have come very close now—whether we like it or 
not. There must be a feeling of common life. We may not like each 
other but we have to live and perhaps die together. It is plain talk. In 
these circumstances we must try and settle our differences peacefully. 


I am sorry to say that the recent happenings were no source of pride 
tous. They brought the world to the verge of a third world war. Still, 
I am glad that even at this eleventh hour Britain has decided unconditionally 
to withdraw her forces from Egypt. I take it she must have done 
that in consultation with her French allies in this little venture. France 
will do likewise and I have not the least doubt that they are prepared to do 
it. As long as these forces remain on the Egyptian soil, the position will 
continue to be dangerous and capable of flaring up into a general war. 
I impressed that upon the British Prime Minister, Sir Anthony Eden. | 
said the same thing to President Eisenhower of the United States and Mr. 
St. Laurent, Prime Minister of Canada. On my return to London I said 
the same thing to Mr. Selwyn Lloyd. I tried once again to tell them what 
I felt quite impartially. I did not consider anybody to be particularly my 
enemy. I am glad anyhow—for reasons of their own—they have decided 
to take that step. I appreciate the action of the British Government and 
I have no doubt that pressure was brought to bear on them by their 
own party. Be that as it may, they had the courage to doit. Whena man 
commits a mistake it takes a lot of courage to admit it. Things like face- 
saving must not stand in one’s way in dealing with these great issues. 
hope the position will be eased. 


We know what has happened in Hungary—another example of a stron- 
ger Power trying to impose its will on a weaker one by force of arms. We 
have condemned it in no uncertain terms. I hope that soon these troubles 
will have been cleared up and that out of these troubles we shall emerge 
stronger for peace, more determined to make use of the chief instrument 
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for the achievement of peace that we have evolved today—the United Na- 
tions. I was very pleased when President Eisenhower told me that he was 
quite satisfied that they had to work for peace through the United Nations. 
For Big Powers cannot run with the hare and hunt with the hound. They 
cannot use the United Nations when it suits their purpose and to ignore 
and defy that organization when it so suits them! That position is 
untenable and the sooner they realise this the better. 


The United Nations has always been a vital instrument. It has been 
effective in some cases; it has dilly-dallied in others. It is in the nature of 
things that it should be so. The United Nations is not a superstate, with 
a force at its command, capable of overcoming and subduing any nation 
in the world. So why should the United Nations be blamed? We must 
build it up to that position. I think the United Nations has emerged with 
enhanced reputation and prestige out of the Egyptian and Hungarian issues 
but still some changes have to be made. I would like the United Nations 
Charter to be amended. It was framed ten years ago and it is due for re- 
consideration in the light of experience gained. I trust that will be done. 
I trust that they will set up a United Nations Police Force, however 
small it may be. 


The big nations have realised that they cannot act on their own 
and in defiance of world opinion. It is not the time for-us merely to spend 
our energy in mutual abuses and mutual recrimination. It serves no use- 
ful purpose. Let us learn from what has happened to improve the position 
for the future. There are things at stake and we have to act. There are 
certain valuable lessons which we have to learn. I trust that will be done. 
I hope that the clearing up of the Suez Canal will be expedited. 1 hope 
that Egypt will permit, under the United Nations, ithe clearing to take 
place when the foreign forces are withdrawn from her territory. That 
should be followed by sitting down, with as much friendship as they can 
muster, to discuss and solve the issue on the basis of the six principles to 
which England and Egypt are parties in the Security Council and which 
the Security Council endorsed. Why that was not done before this mad 
hare-brained military venture is a question to which I have not received 
a satisfactory answer from any source. 


Of course the problem of Israel is a bigger one. It cannot be solved 
in a day or two. It is an ingrained problem; it is a difficult one but I am 
quite hopeful that through some kind of preliminaries it will be possible to 
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bring about direct negotiations. At least they should sit down and talk 
over, whatever their views may be. I am sure they can thrash out some- 
thing. If they cannot, then they can refer the question to an impartial 
body, such as the United Nations, to go into and to take some decision with 
powers to make the decision effective. This is the logical way. There 
must, of course, be found other methods of some kind of friendliness and 
agreement, if indeed it is possible. Otherwise you will always have in that 
region a running sore. The sort of thing that has been going on since 
1948, when those uneasy armistice terms were agreed to, will always leave 
the possibility of a flare-up. 


There are other problems of Africa—of Morocco, Tunisia and 
Algeria— and I sincerely hope that our good friends, the French, will 
emerge from the Egyptian affair with a greater readiness to meet in a gene- 
rous spirit the just demands of those countries, particularly of Algeria. 
Then there are the problems of Kenya, Sudan, Gold Cost, Nigeria and 
so on. I hope that those matters will also be expedited by the Powers 
concerned so that those people can also move towards that freedom for 
which every one craves. 


What we in Asia felt over the Egyptian affair was that it was in effect 
—and I have no doubt it was—an attempt at a resurgence of at least the 


spirit of that Imperialism or Colonialism under which we suffered for so 
many centuries and from which we rather hope we have now finally escaped. 
That is why we felt very strongly over the Egyptian question. We have 
felt for Hungary also, although Hungary does not touch us so closely as 
Egypt. We have taken steps to retrieve the situation both individually 
and otherwise in the United Nations. The Soviet Union has to do some- 


thing about Hungary. 


That is the New World and the role of Asia in the New World in these 
circumstances must be a very important one. True, we are weak—judged 
by material standards. We have no large armies; we are not wealthy 
peoples; we are far behind the advanced peoples of the West. But today 
the people are beginning to understand that force alone cannot solve prob- 
lems. The moral force of Asia is a potent thing, believe me. The Arab- 
Asian Group in the United Nations consists of 26 nations. They have diffe- 
rences amongst themselves, I know, but in the United Nations they often 
act together. It is almost a decisive group. The entire membership of the 
United Nations, with 18 members admitted last year, is seventy-nine. You 
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can well imagine that, with a bloc of twenty-six, we can do a great deal in 
the United Nations where the strength and power of a country is not the 
only measure by which its influence is judged. We are all equal there. 
However small or weak a country may be, it can exercise an important 
influence in the deliberations and decisions of the United Nations. And 
then Asia is really a bridge between the West and the East. Asia will 
thus have, in my opinion, an increasingly decisive voice in shaping the 
affairs of the world. I discovered in Washington that there is an acute 
realisation of that position. 


We in Asia must be close to each other. Fortunately, as you know, 
my country is so small—such a little pin-head—that we have no great prob- 
lems with any nation of the world. We do not provoke anyone nor will 
anybody like to inflict that calamity on us. Certain others have their differ- 
ences. I sincerely hope that the climate of friendliness that we need so 
much, and the need has been stressed more today than ever before, will 
help and will also solve all difficulties, the existence of which, believe me, 
we greatly deplore. 


Ladies and gentlemen, we are living in a difficult time. Sometimes we 
may falter. We may feel that there is no real solution and that mankind 
is doomed. But let not such thoughts of despair invade our minds; let us 
be fortified by the thought that through the dark fabric of human his- 
tory there runs one golden thread of unfailing supremacy, the unconquer- 
ed, unconquerable spirit of man. That spirit has been manifested through 
the ages, first in an effort to exist, in an effort to achieve freedom and 
liberty, then in the effort by the great religious leaders to propound what 
they felt was true. In various ways the spirit of man has manifested itself 
in the world. Today it manifests itself in a desire for peace, for prosperity 
and happiness of not only ourselves but in achieving happiness for all. 
The chief instrument for that lies in the hands of a body like the United 
Nations. We should bear that in our mind and let us all go forward toge- 
ther, with faith in ourselves, with hope in the future and with charity 
towards each other and, believe me, we shall not fail. 


190 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF CHINA! 
GHULAM FARUQUE 


In my opinion the actual problems of a country can be better explain- 
ed by a person who belongs to that country and understands its environ- 
ments. It is rather difficult for an outsider to express his views with con- 
fidence after mixing with the people only for a short while. That is my 
experience. The same is true of experts and visitors to this country from 
abroad. My own feeling is that to understand a people’s economic prob- 
lems it is necessary to get underneath their skin and to understand their 
psychology. One cannot sit in judgment on the economic policies or 
problems of a large country after only a brief visit. Therefore, whatever 
I say about China to-day will have these limitations. My tour of China 
with the Prime Minister was of very short duration, and gave me only a 
general impression of that great country. As such, I will give you just a 
bare statement of facts. My impressions may be wrong in some respects, 
or superficial in others; this is a matter of opinion. Even experts disagree; 
and I do not claim to be an expert on China. 


The first thing I should mention is the very warm reception we got 
from every one we saw and met in that country. It was a tremendous ova- 
tion and we were moved by the cordiality of the men, women and children 
of all walks of life whom we met. They received us with open arms and 
most affectionately. The arrangements for our stay were excellent. We 
were simply overwhelmed with the hospitality and generosity and the 
kindness that was shown to us. 


My strongest impression of our tour of China was that the whole 
country seemed humming with activity. Another point that I noticed in 
China was the spirit of self-analysis and self-criticism. Whichever factory 
I visited I put numerous questions to the man in charge and they were 
answered without any hesitation. Further, they went to the extent of 
asking us if we found anything wrong with their working and, if so, invit- 
ing our suggestions. They did this with visitors from other countries as 
well, and welcomed any suggestions for improvements. During my stay 
at Peking, I visited a pharmaceutical factory which was equipped with 
modern machinery, mostly designed on the pattern of Russia and East 





1 An address delivered at a meeting of the Institute on 30 November 1956. 
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Germany. This factory was set up as a model and they were trying to 
develop it further. 


In Manchuria, which is a highly developed industrial area, I visited an 
iron and steel works of gigantic size, an electric plant, steel re-rolling mills, 
etc. To my great surprise I found the jute mill in Hankow to be one of the 
most modern I had ever seen. 


The next important aspect of their life that I noticed was the business- 
like activity all around. I found that almost every man was employed, and 
I could not help noticing the prominent part being played by women. 
Almost 70% of operators in the factories we visited were women. Some 
of them held high executive posts. I saw a lady working as Assistant 
Manager in a mill of 100,000 spindles in Shanghai. She had risen from 
the ranks and was thoroughly conversant with the working of the mill. 
She was a living example of enthusiasm. 


A remarkable achievement of the present-day China is that they have 
been able to clothe properly their entire population, though the standard 
has been dictated by conditions of austerity. The people were healthy 
and well-fed. At least 50% of the population of industrial cities wore 
masks to prevent breathing factory smoke. 


Another remarkable factor was the cleanliness of towns and villages 
alike. Wherever we went we found the streets and hotels clean. It may 
be hard to believe, but it is a fact that throughout our stay in China, we 
did not see a single fly or mosquito. The Government had undertaken a 
country-wide campaign for the eradication of flies and mosquitoes with 
remarkable success. 


The present regime of China also seems to have greatly concentrated 
on improving the people’s health. The clinics and hospitals are run 
most efficiently. To quote an instance, one night my wife went to a dentist 
and she found that not only the instruments were most modern but that the 
doctor and the service were extremely efficient. 


Similarly, in the field of education, they have achieved miracles in the 
short time at their disposal. Schools are models of remarkable cleanliness. 
They are provided with the best types of sanitary arrangements, bathrooms, 
water supply, etc. The number of students in every university has increased 
three to four times. Peking University now admits 2,300 students a year, 
while before the Revolution it had only 800 to 900 students on its rolls. In 
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this University there were big laboratories, libraries and models of hydro- 
electric turbines, irrigation projects, etc. 


I had the opportunity to visit a co-operative farm where I made several 
enquiries and collected a lot of information. On making enquiries whether 
they had joined the co-operative farm under compulsion, I was told that 
it was entirely voluntary. They had pooled their resources of their own 
accord and were getting the greatest benefit out of it. The first step they 
took was to put their land into the co-operative farm and work on a uniform 
payment basis. Fifty per cent. of the income was distributed amongst 
them and the rest kept for development and reclamation schemes. On 
this basis the average income of a labourer came to about Rs. 80/- to 90/- 
a month, and a spick and span house to live in. The farmers were content- 
ed and gave sensible answers to all questions put to them. It was amaz- 
ing to see an illiterate farmer having got used to new methods of farming. 
They now attend adult education classes. I found that they had set aside 
certain farms for development and had also reclaimed large lands for cul- 
tivation. A number of tube wells had also been sunk. The miracle that 
China has achieved is that they have been able to provide not only proper 
clothing to their population of 600 million but have also given them enough 
food to eat and thus made them free from the worries of unemployment. 


Coming to the industrial development, I would first mention the huge 


iron and steel plant of three million-ton capacity which they have set up 
recently. Those of you who have visited the Tata Iron & Steel Works 
would find that the Anshan project is three times larger. It is the hub of 
great activity and provides employment to about 60,000 people. The 
heavy engineering industries are turning out lathes at the rate of 30 to 40 
a day. This is a tremendous addition to the wealth of the country and 


makes it independent in several respects. 


A remarkable development has also taken place in the sphere of rails 
and roads. Gigantic bridges, which are masterpieces of engineering, have 
been constructed recently. 


Next I visited a huge motor car plant which has cost nearly Rs. 700 
million. The entire machinery at this project was being operated by local 
people who had been trained in the initial period by the Russians. An 
important point which I would like to mention here is the mass technical 
education programme they have undertaken and the method they are 
following in this respect. Whichever factory I visited I found more 
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persons than required on every machine. On making enquiry about this 
large number of technicians attached to each machine, I was told that only 
two or three of them were actual operators and the rest were under training. 
I think this is one of the secrets of the swift industrial progress they have 


made. 


As regards efficiency in the industrial field, I found that they have 
achieved the highest standards in almost every mill set up by them. I wish 
we had that same efficiency in our own country. Even the jute cloth 
they were producing was of good quality. But I think China will buy 
increased quantities of jute from Pakistan in the years to come because 
though the jute grown in China is of high quality, it is much costlier 
than the jute grown in Pakistan. Similarly, the cotton cloth and yarn 
they were making was of a high standard. 


What I was most surprised at was to find that most of the machinery 


they were using in these mills was made in China itself. Ninety per cent of 


the jute and cotton mill machinery was being manufactured locally. It was 
amazing to see China manufacturing as good machinery as that manu- 
factured in the more highly industrialised countries of the world. 


Another factor that deserves notice in this respect is that the present 
regime of China has taken full advantage of all the existing technical skill 
and know-how. Here I wish to emphasise the fact that the need of an 
under-developed country like Pakistan is to have its own technicians in 
large numbers. The technicians who come to us from abroad are not 
generally of the highest calibre and are not familiar with conditions in 
Pakistan. Good men simply cannot be spared as they are needed in their 
own countries. The Chinese Government have also not dispensed with 
the services of the industrialists. They have tried to utilise all available 
talent for the development of their country. In spite of the fact that the 
present leaders of China belong to the peasant classes, they have made it 
clear that the ultimate leadership would rest with the industrial workers. 


Though the Chinese peasants had taken the initiative in the Revolu- 
tion, yet the leadership realised that concentration should be placed on 
heavy industries, among which are included iron and steel, machines and 
machine tools, heavy engineering, power, etc. They found that to develop 
the rural areas they must first have heavy industry which would provide 
them the necessary machines and tools for increasing their agricultural 
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production and for setting up small-scale industries in the rural areas. By 
this method they have achieved a two-fold objective. They are not only 
planning for the long-term development of rural areas in this way, but are 
also making their country independent in respect of machines and machine 
parts which drain a considerable part of an under-developed country’s 
wealth. : 


As far as the trade and distribution system is concerned, they have 
put a great deal of reliance on the smaller shopkeepers, who can buy from 
co-operative societies and distribute the articles at a fixed price. The 
Government has not taken over the work of distribution as it would have 
been a colossal job for it. As long as the work continues on proper 
lines Government tries to avoid interference. 


The Chinese Government have even gone to the extent of associating 
big industrialists with their organisation. Private industrialists are given 
a fixed return of 5% on capital invested. As such, the question of profit 
and loss does not arise. There are people owning 14 to 15 cotton and 
flour mills. They have full liberty in every field except that of profit. 
Some of the big industrialists live in luxuriously furnished bungalows and 
own several cars. There has actually been a sort of co-operation between 
private and public enterprise. This arrangement seems to be working 
smoothly in China. There is a certain amount of Government control 
and regimentation, but this is inevitable in any planned economy. 


A field in which we will have to learn a great deal from China is the 
manner in which they have been able to take complete charge of their in- 
dustries within a short space of time. Though Russian technicians helped 
them in the initial stages, 1 found very few of them remaining at the pro- 
jects. In China the conception of a person having at least 20 to 25 years 
experience to be put in charge of any plant has undergone a complete 
change. This condition of long experience is now an old theory. With 
the modern technical education and literature at the disposal of the engi- 
neers and technicians, the period of experience required for taking charge 
of any plant should be much shorter. I found a man of about 45 to 50 
years of age, with hardly 10 to 12 years practical experience, in charge of 
a huge steel plant. Another manager of a big mill was only 35 years old, 
and had only 8 to 10 years practical experience. This should be a lesson 
to all of us and we should take advantage of it. We should give opportuni- 
ties to our bright young men and be prepared to take risks to some extent. 
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In some cases we may be let down, and there may be failures, but the 
start has to be made, especially in view of the shortage of technicians 
all over the world. We must try and give opportunities to our own people. 
There is no reason why they should not prove successful. 


Summary of Discussion 
Question: How have all these development projects been financed ? 


Mr. Ghulam Faruque: China had managed to be self-sufficient in the 
matter of finance. There was no deficit financing. The Government 
relied for their revenues on taxes and the profits from factories operated 
by them. As regards foreign exchange, Russia had given China a loan of 
the equivalent of 400 million dollars. The rest of the foreign exchange 
was earned from exports. 


Question: Are technical books available in the Chinese language 
also? 


Mr. Ghulam Faruque: The Chinese Government has set up an orga- 
nisation for this purpose and a large number of technical books have al- 
ready been translated. But they are relying mostly on English technical 
terms because I found that even those people who could not speak English 
could understand English technical terms and give the relevant answers. 


Question: Has the great change resulted from the system followed 
in China? 


Mr. Ghulam Faruque: It was mostly due to the efficient and selfless 
leadership the Chinese have had. 


Question: Do the Muslims have religious freedom in China? 


Mr. Ghulam Faruque: I saw a fairly large number of Muslims and 
went to their homes and mosques. As far as I could make out, the 
Muslims in China were leading a happy life and were free to practise 
their religion. 
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PAKISTAN AND THE UNITED STATES 
Mohammed Ahsen Chaudhri 


The closer contacts between Pakistan and the United States began 
after their entry into the Mutual Defence Assistance Agreement in April, 
1954. In the years preceding that, though the official relations between 
the two countries were friendly, Pakistan was little known to the Ameri- 
can people. Pakistanis generally regretted that Americans had 
little, if any, knowledge of Pakistan and its problems. There were also 
Americans who either regarded Pakistan as a part of India, or ridiculed 
it as ““Texas of the Orient”’. 


Even the United States Government, before August 1947, showed no 
sympathy with the Indian Muslims’ demand for Pakistan. Many repre- 
sentatives of the United States, who visited India at the end of the Second 
World War, took a sympathetic interest in the programme of the Indian 
National Congress, which was opposed to Pakistan. ‘“‘The United 
States Government originally did not like the idea of partition”, wrote an 
American author, “but later adapted its policy to the partition frame- 
work.” ! 


On 22 September 1947, the State Department announced the appoint- 
ment of Paul Alling as the first United States Ambassador to Pakistan. 
The first Pakistani Ambassador to the United States, M. A. H. Ispahani, 
a successful businessman, had assumed charge of his post on 5 September 
1947. The exchange of Ambassadors was the beginning of American 
contacts with Pakistan and vice versa. 


However, at the time of partition, there were a number of American 
missionaries and businessmen in Pakistan. But they were not very happy 
about the partition of the sub-continent into India and Pakistan, because 
the mass migration which followed it brought untold misery and sorrow to 
a large number of people. On returning to the United States, they talked 
more about the poverty and misery of the masses than about the social, 
economic and political benefits which Pakistan was going to bring to the 
millions of exploited Muslims. Thus, they made either very little or no 
contribution at all towards creating closer contacts and understanding 
between Pakistan and the United States. 





1 Lawrence K. Rosinger, India and the United States, New York, 1950, p. 30. 
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Pakistani visitors, who presented Pakistan’s best to the United States 
until 1950, were few. In May, 1949, the President of the Constituent 
Assembly of Pakistan, Maulvi Tamizuddin Khan, was invited by the 
Congress Party Group to visit the United States. But his visit was too 
short; he neither toured the entire country, nor addressed mass meetings. 
The most distinguished Pakistani who often visited the United States was 
Foreign Minister Chaudhri Zafrulla Khan, whose eloquent speeches, inside 
as well as outside the United Nations, attracted the world’s attention. A 
great deal of credit for making Pakistan known to the United States, and 
indeed to the whole world, goes to him. Another outstanding Pakistani 
who visited the United States in 1950, at the invitation of President Harry 
Truman, was Prime Minister Liaquat Ali Khan. His tour was a great 
success. He visited a number of cities and addressed meetings on Pakis- 
tan’s problems. On his return to Pakistan, the Prime Minister said : 
“Our enemies in America had given currency to all sorts of wrong impres- 
sions regarding Pakistan. They had particularly presented in an ugly 
and ridiculous form the idea of the Islamic State and the Islamic way of 
living.”! Doubtless, the Prime Minister’s tour led to the removal of 
these misconceptions in American minds about Pakistan. 


In 1952 and 1953, a number of distinguished Americans, such as 
Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, Vice-President Richard Nixon, Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles, visited Pakistan. They helped to strengthen 
the bonds of friendship between Pakistan and the United States. 


International politics, however, played a far greater role in bringing 
the two countries closer than is generally realised. In 1949, China 
was completely lost to the Communists. The United States then realised 
that the countries of South-East Asia could be useful to the Western 
democracies in their fight against communism. Pakistan, being a part of 
South-East Asia, consequently gained an importance in American eyes 
on the basis of her geographical position. The American newspapers, 
for the information of their readers, began to assign greater coverage to 
Pakistan, publicising the problems it faced, and emphasising the role it 
could play in world affairs. The United States Government also decided 
to offer economic aid to Pakistan under E.C.A., Point Four and other 
programmes. 








1 Pakistan News, Karachi, 30 July 1950, p. 439. 
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Pakistan welcomed the offers of economic aid because, after having 
remained under colonial rule for so long, she had to regain her lost 
economic strength. Besides, she had to raise the living standards of her 
poverty-stricken people. However, Pakistan, before accepting the offers 
of economic aid, expressed the desire that she would not like to enter 
into a military alliance with the United States, or with any other power. 
There were two reasons for adopting this attitude. First, Pakistan was in 
no danger of going communist ; second, she feared that a military alliance 
would impose obligations, which she might not be able to discharge. 


Gradually, the world situation changed. In 1952, in Pakistan as 
well as in the United States, the opinion seemed to be growing that if Indo- 
China fell to the Communists, the remaining countries of South-East Asia 
would follow suit and that would endanger the peace and security of 
Pakistan, which is so situated that her one part is in South-East Asia and 
the other in the Middle East. East Pakistan flanks Burma, where the 
Japanese advance was halted in the Second World War. West Pakistan 
borders on Iran and China and it guards the Khyber Pass, the historic 
invasion route from the north into the Indo-Pakistan sub-continent. 
Russian motorised columns could march into West Pakistan through the 
Khyber Pass within a week of the declaration of a war. Pakistan was not 
militarily equipped to resist a strong force invading its Eastern or Western 
wing. Besides, India’s forcible occupation of Kashmir constitutes a 
grave threat to the peace of the sub-continent. It should be noted that 
in July, 1951, India had massed ninety percent of her troops on the 
frontiers of Pakistan and war was narrowly avoided. It led Pakistan to 
realise the need to strengthen her defences. Therefore, Pakistan expressed 
her willingness to accept the United States’ offer of military aid. 


Following this, in May, 1953, the U. S. Secretary of State, John Foster 
Dulles toured Pakistan and other Asian countries. On his return to 
Washington, he stated before the Senate Committee for Agriculture and 
Forests that Pakistan occupied a strategic location; its people with their 
religious convictions and courageous spirit could form a real bulwark 
against Communism which needed strengthening. In November 1953, the 
Governor-General of Pakistan and the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Pakistan Army visited the United States to discuss with President Eisen- 
hower matters of mutual interest. In December 1953, Vice-President of 
the United States, Richard Nixon, visited Pakistan. While in Karachi, 
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the Vice-President pledged that the United States “‘would continue to 
stand by Pakistan against the forces working for its destruction.””! 


However, it was in May 1954 that the two countries formally entered 
into the military pact, which marked an important development in the 
history of their relations with each other. The United States, according 
to this pact, agreed to make available to Pakistan equipment and technical 
assistance for strengthening her armed forces. In return, Pakistan was 
obliged not to use the military assistance for aggressive purposes. Apart 
from this, Pakistan accepted no other obligation. Addressing the Parlia- 
ment in March 1954, Prime Minister Mohammed Ali stated that the 
idea underlying Pakistan’s acceptance of military aid was not to get 
involved in any war but to build up defences in order to preserve Pakis- 
tan’s integrity and sovereignty.2 


There were no strings attached to the United States’ military aid to 
Pakistan; nor was Pakistan expected to change her policies in the inter- 
national field. ‘‘Pakistan may adopt a neutral attitude if she chooses in 
a third war, after securing military aid from the U.S.A.’’, announced 
Horace Hildreth, the United States Ambassador to Pakistan. To this, 
he added: “There is no agreement between Pakistan and America to the 
effect that Pakistan will join a war against the Russian bloc if she accepts 
military aid from the U.S.A. Nor does Pakistan go into the Anglo- 
American bloc.’’3 There was, of course, no harm in accepting military 
aid from the United States, if Pakistan could remain neutral. But 
Chaudhri Zafrulla Khan, the then Foreign Minister of Pakistan, stated : 
“The possibility of remaining neutral does not depend merely upon the 
desire of a people or a Government. Left to themselves, no people or 
Government would wish to invite the miseries and horrors of war in their 
own areas. Should, however, a conflict between the Great Powers be- 
come unavoidable, the choice of neutrality might become an illusion.”4 


Nevertheless, it would be idle to pretend that the United States military 
aid to Pakistan was not a part of their programme to contain communism, 
which was rapidly gaining ground in several parts of Asia. Early in 
1954, the fall of the French fortress of Dien Bien Phu in Indo-China 








1 Dawn, Karachi, 9 December 1953. 

2 Pakistan News Digest, Karachi, 1 April 1954. 
3 Dawn, Karachi 1 April 1954. 

4 Ibid., 13 April 1954. 
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had strengthened the fear that the weakness of the Asian States 
would invite Communist aggression. Besides, the constant ferment and 
instability in the Middle East was an open invitation to aggression 
from that quarter. The United States, therefore, decided to build up 
regional defence arrangements, on the model of NATO, in South-East Asia 
and the Middle East. But it was not an easy task. Many Asian countries, 
such as India, Indonesia and Burma, frowned at the idea. Afraid of 
being involved in a war, they expressed the desire to remain neutral. 
Pakistan was one of the few Asian countries which were willing to fulfil 
their role in the defence of Middle East and South-East Asia. Speaking 
to the American Academy of Political and Social Science, John D. Jerne- 
gan, Deputy Assistant Secretary of State for the Near Eastern, South 
Asian and African Affairs, stated: ‘‘The Government and people of 
Pakistan are strongly anti-communist. They have indicated their desire 
to stand and be counted with us in efforts to forestall the Kremlin’s 
imperialism”’.1 


Because of ideological considerations, Pakistan did not like to see 
communism spreading in Asia. But to form defence alliances specifi- 
cally, and only against communist aggression, was incompatible with 
Pakistan’s foreign policy. Chaudhri Zafrulla Khan, who led the Pakistan 
Delegation to the Manila Conference on SEATO, insisted that the 
United States should not discriminate between various kinds of aggres- 
sion. “Aggression is evil”, he said. ‘There were no varieties of evil, 
no varieties of aggression and it was necessary to resist it wherever it 
came from.”2 


Pakistan, as already noted, had entered into military pacts to seek 
safeguards, not only against communism but also against India or any 
other country that may have aggressive intentions against her. India’s 
attitude in respect to Kashmir and other disputes with Pakistan had 
indicated that the Hindu majority in India would like to see the two 
countries re-united. As a result, the fear of aggression by India has 
always been present in Pakistan. In fact, to Pakistanis, the danger of 
going communist or being conquered by a communist power is very 
remote compared with the immediate and continuing danger of forcible 
merger with India. 











1 The Annals, July 1954, p. 132. 
2 The Pakistan Times, Lahore, 7 September 1954. 
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Pakistan had expected that after joining SEATO and the Baghdad 
Pact, the United States would give her, besides economic and military 
aid, full moral and political support in finding an amicable settlement of 
the Kashmir dispute, which is a constant threat to her peace. Obviously, 
the United States was found to be unwilling to do anything that would 
annoy India. Pakistan’s difficulties vis-a-vis India, therefore, continue. 


In December 1955, the Soviet leaders, Bulganin and Khrushchev, 
during their tour of India, openly came out with the statement that 
occupied Kashmir was a part of India. While in Afghanistan, the Soviet 
leaders supported Afghanistan’s fantastic demand for ‘Pakhtoonistan’— 
a state to be carved out of Pakistan. It was expected that Pakistan’s 
friend and ally, the United States, would repudiate the Russian leaders’ 
statements. But the mysterious silence observed by Washington, 
greatly disappointed the people of Pakistan. They demanded that the 
United States should get up and be counted with them. Mass meetings 
were held all over the country, demanding that the United States should 
support Pakistan. In a joint statement, the President and other office 
bearers of the Lahore Muslim League noted: “If our allies do not agree 
to this, then it would be desirable for our Government to revise its foreign 
policy and make necessary modifications, because declarations of sham 
friendship are likely to drive us into a sense of false security, which is 
very dangerous.”! Similar views were expressed by other political 
parties all over the country. The Government of Pakistan echoed the 
public outcry, but there came no response from the United States Govern- 
ment. 


The United States Ambassador to Pakistan, however, stated that the 
policy of his country was to support the Security Council’s decision that 
the question of Kashmir’s accession either to India or to Pakistan should 
be decided through an impartial and free plebiscite.2 In March 1956, 
when U.S. Secretary of State, John Foster Dulles, came to Karachi to 
attend the SEATO Council meeting, he held discussions with the President 
and the Prime Minister of Pakistan. They are reported to have told him 
frankly what the public thought about the United States’ silence over 
the Russian leaders’ statements regarding Kashmir and ‘Pakhtoonistan’. In 
spite of that, Dulles merely reiterated the statement made by his country’s 








1 The Pakistan Times, Lahore, 20 December 1955. 
2 Ibid., 26 January 1956. 
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Ambassador in Karachi. The people of Pakistan regarded this attitude 
highly unsatisfactory and disappointing. They charged the United 
States with being indifferent to problems where her own interests were 
not directly affected. The press and leaders of public opinion in Pakistan 
recalled that the United States influenced the Security Council to take 
prompt action in Korea in June 1950, but it failed to do so in the case of 
Kashmir, which has been pending before the Security Council since 1947, 


But, on the whole, it would be wrong to say that the United States 
did not take any interest in the Kashmir problem. In the early stages of 
the dispute she played an important role inside as well as outside the 
United Nations in finding an amicable settlement of this problem. In 
fact the United States was one of the sponsors of all the important resolu- 
tions passed by the Security Council, demanding a free and impartial 
plebiscite in Kashmir. In 1949, President Truman and Prime Minister 
Attlee had made a joint appeal to the Governments of India and Pakistan 
to come to an agreement over this vital issue. However, to many 
observers, their appeal was untimely, because the United Nations Com- 
mission for India and Pakistan was then trying to bridge the differences 
over Kashmir between the two countries. Lately, it was believed that 
President Eisenhower would urge the Indian Premier Nehru, during the 
latter’s visit to the United States in December 1956, to agree to have a 
plebiscite in Kashmir under the auspices of the United Nations. It 
should be noted that the American press has been very critical of the 
Indian Premier for backing out of the commitment to hold a plebiscite in 
Kashmir. It has also accused him of attempting to circumvent the 
United Nations methods for solving the problem. Indeed, the reaction 
of the United States press and public towards the Kashmir problem has 
always been one of sympathy for Pakistan’s demand for a plebiscite 
in Kashmir in accordance with the decision of the United Nations. 





Pakistan and the United States have often disagreed over a number 
of matters. These have generally concerned the Asian and African 
countries, but this never affected their relations with each other. First, for 
instance, was the question of Palestine. Pakistan strongly opposed as well 
as regretted the American support to Israel. Second has been the admission 
of the People’s Republic of China to the United Nations. Pakistan viewed 
with disquiet the United States’ unwillingness to concede the existence of 
the People’s Republic of China as a fact, and to accept her as a member 
of the United Nations. Third has been the question of Tunisia, Algeria 
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and Morocco. In these three countries, Pakistan sympathised with the 
struggle of the people for independence, while the United States supported 
the French policies. In April 1952, the United States took a leading 
part in keeping the question of Tunisia from being put on the agenda of 
the Security Council. Pakistan deplored this tendency of the United 
States to set aside its principles of freedom and democracy in order to 
support the colonial powers. Other matters which could affect Pakistan’s 
relations with the United States were the disputes between Britain and 
Iran and between Britain and Egypt over the nationalisation of oil and 
the Suez Canal respectiveiy. In these matters, the policies of the United 
States, generally speaking, have been pro-British, while Pakistan has 
supported the actions of the weaker Muslim States. Moreover, the 
United States policies in the Middle East have often been criticised by 
Pakistanis as being in favour of the imperialist countries, namely, Britain 
and France. 


On many occasions, such as the signing of the Japanese Peace Treaty 
at San Francisco in 1951, Pakistan supported the United States position. 
Earlier, in 1950, when North Korea attacked South Korea, Pakistan 
was one of the first countries to support the United States’ police action 
to repel aggression. Lately, Pakistan fell in line with the United States 
in condemning the Soviet use of force to suppress the Hungarian people’s 
struggle for freedom. 


The instances mentioned above clearly show that Pakistan has 
pursued an independent policy in world affairs. Even the acceptance of 
military aid from the United States in 1954 could not deflect Pakistan 
from this path. In the course of an interview with an American journa- 
list, soon after the signing of the military pact between Pakistan and the 
United States, Chaudhri Zafrulla Khan rightly remarked: “Certain 
values that we share [with the United States], we shall continue to share. 
When our policies or our objectives are in conflict, we shall continue to 
differ. If the feeling of sharing together deepens, there will be greater 
accord. If the field of confllict of values or objectives persists or un- 
fortunately becomes wider, there will be less accord.”’! 


Last but not the least important phase of relations between Pakistan 
and the United States is their accord in the economic and cultural fields. 
There is a good deal of trade going on between the two countries. The 








1 Dawn, Karachi, 13 April 1954. 
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United States imports from Pakistan raw jute, cotton and wool. 
In 1955 Pakistan’s exports to the United States were valued at 
Rs. 111.6 million. Apart from trade, the United States provides economic 
and technical aid to Pakistan in order to help her solve the problems of 
population, production and industrialization. The first offer of aid, 
which comprised technical assistance only, was made in November 1950, 
In October 1951, the scope of aid was extended to cover both technical 
and economic capital assistance. 























The United States also provides economic aid to Pakistan under 
Point Four Programme, which was described by President Truman in 
1949 as a “bold new programme for making the benefits of our scientific 
advances and industrial progress available for the improvement and 
growth of underdeveloped areas.” Pakistan uses the aid under this 
programme for various small projects in rural areas to help the people 
of Pakistan to help themselves. In July 1952, under this programe 
the United States provided $10,000,000 to Pakistan, as a fund for 
financing specific projects for rural development. Pakistan contributed 
an equivalent amount in rupees. One outstanding project, to which 
$2,390,000 out of this fund were to be devoted, consisted of a rural 
agricultural-industrial development programme. This programme was 
expected to affect 600,000 persons in approximately 1,000 villages, during 
the five years of its operation. ! 





Besides, the United States has helped Pakistan economically in many 
other ways. In 1951-52, when Pakistan was going through an economic 
crisis due to crop failure, the Export-Import Bank in Washington im- 
mediately provided a loan of $15 million with interest at the rate of 24% 
per annum for the purchase of wheat. The whole amount was to be re- 
paid in 35 years. In 1953, Pakistan again, due to crop failure caused by 
severe drought, confronted a severe famine. The United States Govern- 
ment, by offering a generous gift of one million tons of wheat, success- 
fully averted the famine conditions that then beset the country. As a 
token of appreciation for the valuable wheat gift, the Government of 
Pakistan decided to supply at their own cost the labour needed for the 
construction of new U.S. Chancery premises in Karachi. 





















The wheat gift was not an isolated gesture of the United States’ 
friendship for Pakistan. In August 1954, when East Pakistan was 











1 Department of State Bulletin, 14 July 1952, p. 63. 
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engulfed by the worst floods in its history, the United States rushed 50,000 
to 60,000 lbs. of medical supplies for the flood victims. In addition, the 
United States despatched a team of experts to control epidemics. 


In September 1954, Prime Minister Mohammed Ali visited the 
United States at the invitation of President Eisenhower. The Prime 
Minister, during his stay in Washington, discussed with the President 
and other policy-makers matters relating to economic and military aid 
that Pakistan should receive. As a result of their discussions, the United 
States Government decided to make available to Pakistan in 1954-55 
$105,000,000 in economic aid.! The object of this aid was, as the 
Prime Minister of Pakistan put it, “‘to help the economic development of 
our country and lower the prices of essential commodities.” The United 
States also agreed ‘“‘to accelerate the substantial military aid programme 
for Pakistan.” 


Nevertheless, the way this aid was to be appropriated could 
not escape criticism. Of the total aid granted to Pakistan, only 
$20 million were earmarked for the import of equipment and supplies for 
the development of various projects; and this amount was offered as 
aloan. Nearly $40 million were to be spent on the purchase of American 
surplus agricultural commodities and consumer goods. About $5 
million were devoted to inviting U.S. experts. This sort of aid, no doubt, 
was likely to have a favourable effect on the United States economy, as a 
result of the export of surplus goods and full employment of American 
shipping and allied services, but it could not be expected to have any 
permanent effect on Pakistan’s economy. Commenting on it, one of the 
leading newspapers of Pakistan editorially noted: ‘“‘Although such aid 
may ease existing market shortages and create a measure of artificial 
prosperity, the danger exists that it will tend to make us more dependent 
on foreign help, dislocate certain sections of our internal economy, and 
retard the pace of the country’s industrial progress.’’2 


Pakistan wants to strengthen herself economically, so that grad- 
ually she ceases to be dependent on foreign aid. That is why she needs 
not only American economic aid, but also American private investment 
in industrial enterprises. To encourage American businessmen to invest 
capital in Pakistan in various enterprises, an agreement was signed 





1 Pakistan News Digest, Karachi, 1 November 1954. 
2 The Pakistan Times, Lahore, 13 January 1955. 
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between Pakistan and the United States in May 1955, which provided 
guarantees to American investors against loss from inconvertibility of 
foreign currency earnings into dollars, or from expropriation. How- 
ever, the results of this agreement have not been very encouraging. 


Outside the economic field, the ties of friendship between Pakistan 
and the United States are also being strengthened in other ways. Every 
year, a large number of Pakistani students and teachers go to study in 
the American universities and a number of American students and 
teachers come to Pakistan. This exchange contributes greatly to good- 
will. Besides, many private American Foundations are playing an 
important role in this field. For instance, the Ford and Rockefeller 
Foundations and the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace are 
actively helping various Pakistani scholars and institutions in a number 
of ways. 


There is no doubt that the United States’ gifts and loans, with no 
strings attached, are very much appreciated in Pakistan. But very often 
the question has been asked : What does the United States expect of 
Pakistan in return for economic and military aid? The answer to this 
question was given by the United States Ambassador, Horace Hildreth, 
in one of his press conferences in Dacca. His country, he said, expects 
“the same thing that Pakistan expects of itself—to become capable of 
defending herself against subversion, to play an important role in the 
collective security pacts, which Pakistan believes are beneficial to her to 
develop into a strong independent nation, with a higher standard of 
living, and not to compromise its principles in its struggle for freedom 
and security”’.! 


Pakistan is, of course, eager to become militarily strong so that she 
could effectively safeguard her independence and territorial integrity. 
From the United States, Pakistan expects not only economic and 
military aid but also moral and political support in finding an amicable 
settlement of the Kashmir dispute in accordance with the United Nations 
Charter. The forcible occupation of Kashmir by India, as already 
noted, constitutes a grave threat to the security of Pakistan and to the 
peace and stability of Asia. So long as Pakistan remains deeply in- 
volved in this dispute, she will not be able to play the role that she can 
in the collective security pacts, on which world peace now so largely 
depends. 





1 The Statesman, New Delhi, 31 January 1955. 
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Indian Foreign Policy 1947-54. By Dr J.C. Kundra. Groningen: 
J. B. Wolters; Bombay: Vora & Co., 1955. 239 pp. Rs. 16/- 


Dr. Kundra has attempted in the book under review a study of 
India’s foreign relations with the Western bloc from the emergence of 
India as a Dominion in 1947 to the year 1954. To begin with the author 
gives a general background of Indian foreign policy. This is perhaps the 
most valuable part of the book. In this the author describes India’s 
geographical position, the general pattern of the people and the history 
of India’s foreign relations from the ancient time up to the year 1947. 
The attitude of the party in power has also been discussed and explained. 
The other chapters deal with the aims and purposes of India’s foreign 
policy, India’s attitude towards various pacts and alliances, India’s rela- 
tions with the United States, her relations with the Commonwealth, and, 
finally, certain concluding remarks. 


The efforts of the author to make his study documented and com- 
prehensive are commendable. But it is unfortunate that the author’s 
general outlook is not objective and free from national bias—the pre- 
requisites to reach the highest peak of scholarship. 


Dr. Kundra has eulogised India’s policy as one based upon the high 
principle of morality, the aims of which are peace, humanity and co- 
operation. He has also credited India with the championship of the 
cause of co-existence which in reality is no other than the balance of 
power polities. He defines India’s foreign policy as “an independent 
policy” which according to him means that on each separate issue she 
would take her stand on the merits of the case. 


One may well ask what is meant by the phrase “‘merits of the case”’. 
Does it mean the interests of India as conceived by its Government? If 
so, one has nothing to say. If the phrase, however, is used in the sense 
of truth and justice and humanity, which have been termed as the basis of 
India’s policy, one would find it difficult to acquiesce in the author’s 
assertion. 


India’s rejection of the universally accepted right of self-determination 
is a clear proof of the imperialistic nature of India’s policy. Expediency 
rather than justice would better explain the attitude of India. 
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All the same, Dr. Kundra’s contribution is a competent exposition 
of India’s case and is valuable for students and those who are interested 
in the contemporary history of the world. The bibliography is exhaus- 
tive and the printing, binding and the general get-up of the book is good. 


Mahmud Husain 


Food and Inflation in the Middle East 1940-50. By E. M. H. Lloyd. 
Stanford : The Food Research Institute of Stanford University. 1956. 
375 pp. $6.00. 


This is the ninth book in a series sponsored by the Food Research 
Institute of Stanford University, California, and gives a documented 
account of how the Middle East was fed during the Second World War. 


In order to counteract the strategy of Hitler and Mussolini, who 
wanted to seize Egypt and use it as a stepping stone for the domination 
of India and Africa through the Middle East, Churchill was faced with the 
difficult question of defending the Middle East. Had it not been for the 
decision to reinforce General Wavell’s hard pressed forces in this region, 
there can be little doubt that Hitler and Mussolini would have realized 
their ambition of conquering the Middle East. This process of reinforc- 
ing General Wavell’s forces was made possible by releasing ships and 
aeroplanes for carrying vast quantities of men and material. The civilian 
imports of the Middle Eastern countries had naturally to be cut down on 
account of consequential shortage of transport facilities. This naturally 
led to the control of imports. 


Controls are always unpopular. They have their natural short- 
comings and weaknesses. They are difficult to administer. Once there is 
disequilibrium between supply and demand the prices shoot up and the 
extra expenditure on war which leads to inflation, makes the position still 
more difficult. Black markets emerge. Controls are either ignored or 
evaded. The significant question to ask is how the controls could be at 
all made to work in the Middle East. 





The book is divided into seven parts. The first three parts deal with 
food and agriculture conditions before the War, the work of the Middle 
East Supply Centre, cereal imports and collection schemes. The next 
three parts deal with the menace of inflation, distribution of rice, sugar 
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and other goods, scientific aid for food production, irrigation and dry 
farming, etc. The last part deals with the impact of the War and post-war 
developments. 


The problem of controls cannot be discussed in isolation. It is 
really a wider problem of proper distribution on the one hand and in- 
creased internal production to keep pace with the demand on the other. 
The excess purchasing power resulting from inflation, which feeds the 
black market is another important factor to be reckoned with. Mr. 
Lloyd has taken into account all these factors including the question of 
caloric value of food to feed the population. He has collected a great 
deal of useful statistical data to substantiate his arguments and has 
marshalled his facts and figures with meticulous care to draw his con- 
clusions. The chapter dealing with ‘sale of gold’ has its own intrinsic 
value and. bearing on food prices and cereal collection. This was a novel 
experiment to absorb surplus purchasing power which would otherwise 
be invested in commodities. The work of the United Kingdom Commer- 
cial Corporation in pooling of imports and bulk purchases has come in 
for detailed discussion. 


Mr. Lloyd has made full use of his experience as a British civil 
servant in analysing the events of this period in the field of agriculture, 
food and economics. A perusal of the book leaves one with the im- 
pression that war-time efforts and spirit of research, if maintained during 
peace time, should minimise most of our difficulties. It should repay 
study to those who are to deal with problems of procurement and 
controlled distribution of food and to students of agricultural economics. 
And these are the very problems facing under-developed countries 
with relatively increasing pressures of population. 


A. Samad 


DOCUMENTS 


Text of Communique issued in Teheran by the Four Muslim Powers of 
the Baghdad Pact 


“(1) As a result of the negotiations between H.M. the Shah and the 
Pakistani President, the Imperial [Persian] Government invited the 
Premiers and Foreign Ministers of Pakistan, Turkey and Iran to visit 
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Teheran to consider the situation created by (a) Israeli aggression against 
Egypt and the occupation of Egyptian territory by Israel, and (b) military 
intervention by Britain and France in Egypt. 


“(2) The Premiers of Persia, Turkey, Pakistan and Iraq considered 
the critical situation created in this zone and unanimously reached the 
following decisions: 


(a) They condemned the Israeli act of aggression against Egypt, and 
deemed it necessary for the Israeli forces to return immediately 
to the cease-fire line and for all Egyptian prisoners to be re- 
patriated. 


(b) On the basis of the U.N. recommendations concerning the regrett- 
able armed intervention of the British and French forces 
they decided to ask the British and French Governments to end 
hostilities immediately, to withdraw their forces from Egypt, and 
to respect fully the sovereignty, independence and territorial 
integrity of Egypt. 


(c) To ensure a permanent peace in this zone, the four Governments 
stated that the Israeli-Arab dispute must be settled immediately 
on the basis of the 1947 resolution of the United Nations. 


(d) The four Governments... state that the Suez Canal problem 
must be settled under the auspices of the U.N. by negotiations 
with Egypt. Freedom of navigation through the Canal must be 
safeguarded, fully respecting Egyptian sovereignty. 


(3) The four Governments were pleased that the British Ambassador 
in Teheran had stated that the joint action by the four Governments and 
the British Government on Nov. 5 affected the decision for a cease-fire 
order at midnight on Nov. 6. They welcomed this decision and expressed 
the hope that there would be no delay in the implementation of the U.N. 
resolution for the establishment of an International Force. 


““(4) The four Governments appreciated the prompt action of America 
in the U.N. for safeguarding peace and supporting U.N. principles. 


“(5) They confirmed their promise to respect the principles of the 
U.N. Charter, and declared that aggression, in whatever manner, is 
resented by them. The independence and sovereignty of all nations must 
be respected and safeguarded. 
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(6) The four Governments were informed of the efforts made jointly 
or individually by them to safeguard peace. Emphasizing that their 
alliance has no aggressive nature, they reiterated their desire to strive for 
the peace and security of this zone. They expressed their distaste for the 
false statements made by some circles for the purpose of hampering peace 
and security in this zone.” 


8 November 1956. 


Text of Joint Communique issued on the conclusion of Talks between the 
Prime Ministers of Pakistan and Indonesia 


“At the invitation of Mr. Huseyn Shaheed Suhrawardy, Prime Minis- 
ter of Pakistan, Dr. Ali Sastroamidjojo, Prime Minister of Indonesia, 
arrived in Pakistan on the 15th on a short visit. 


“The two Prime Ministers discussed matters of mutual interest to 
Indonesia and Pakistan. They also agreed on measures that could be 
taken to promote closer political, economic and cultural relations between 
Indonesia and Pakistan. They further discussed the present international 
situation and subjects affecting world peace and international cooperation 
on which they share common views. 


“The Prime Minister of Indonesia handed over personally the Joint 
Statement issued by the Prime Ministers of Burma, Ceylon, Indonesia and 
India following the Colombo Powers meeting held recently in Delhi. The 
two Prime Ministers took the opportunity to discuss this Joint Statement 
and it was agreed that the Government of Pakistan would forward their 
views to the Prime Minister of Indonesia for communication to the other 
Colombo countries which participated at this meeting at Delhi. 


“The Prime Minister of Indonesia extended an invitation to the Prime 
Minister of Pakistan to visit Indonesia which the Prime Minister of Pakis- 
tan cordially accepted and also expressed the hope that the Indonesian 
Prime Minister would be able to pay a longer visit to Pakistan at a future 
convenient date.” 


15 November 1956. 
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Text of Communique issued at the conclusion of Four-Power Meeting 
in Baghdad 


In the presence of His Majesty the King of Iraq and His Excellency the 
President of Pakistan, the Prime Ministers of Iraq, Pakistan and Turkey 
and the Foreign Minister of Iran met in Baghdad from 19th to 22nd 
November, 1956. This meeting assembled to (a) take stock of prevailing 
grave situation in the region and in light of these discussions to co-ordinate 
their policies with a view to securing peace and stability in the area; and 
(b) review the progress of implementation of the recommendations made 
by them in their joint communique dated 8th November, 1956, issued 
after their last meeting at Teheran. 


After taking into account all developments that have taken place in 

the Middle East from the day hostilities started in Egypt, the Four Powers 

- reaffirmed their conviction that the recommendations made by them in 

Teheran communique remained the only basis on which a just, honourable, 

peaceful, and lasting settlement of Middle Eastern problems could be 
achieved. 


The Four Powers noted that the communique issued by the Heads of 
State of Arab countries on November 16, 1956, in Beirut was generally 
speaking in harmony with their own views. 


The Four Powers viewed with anxiety and alarm the rising tide of 
subversion in the Middle East and decided to take all necessary measures 
to meet this threat in harmony with stipulations of the United Nations 
‘Charter. 


The Four Powers were convinced that in view of their particular 
interest in the security and stability of the Middle East, their continuing 
co-operation and concerted endeavours were most essential. 


22 November 1956. 


Text of the Speech of Malik Firoz Khan Noon, Foreign Minister of 
Pakistan, at the Eleventh Session of the General Assembly of the 
United Nations 


Mr. President, it is a matter of great pleasure to me to address the 
General Assembly of this world organisation with you as President. In 
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your person, you represent the great traditions of the East. Your work 
at the United Nations over a long period of years does credit to you and 
to your country, with which my own is so happily associated in the pursuit 
of peace and mutual prosperity. Thanks and congratulations are due 
also to Mr. Jose Maza, the distinguished Representative of Chile, for his 
successful tenure of office as President. 


For me personally to represent my country in this august Assembly 
for the first time is a matter of special satisfaction and honour. I had the 
privilege of serving as a delegate in the San Francisco Conference in 1945, 
Ever since, I have watched with profound interest the expanding activities 
of this organisation and its efforts to promote peace and progress. 


We are happy that nineteen more countries have been admitted to 
the United Nations. To all of them we offer most cordial welcome. In 
particular, we are happy to see the representatives of Tunisia, Morocco: 
and the Sudan sitting in this Assembly. With the struggle for independ- 
ence of Tunisia and Morocco, we were actively concerned and we rejoiced 
in their regaining their independence. With the evolution of the Sudan, 
we had the honour of being associated in its constitutional transition to 
full sovereignty. We earnestly hope that before long Japan and the other 
States, who fully qualify under the Charter, will also be admitted, so that 
this Organisation will become truly universal, as it was always intended to 
be. With Japan we have most cordial relations and are anxious to see 
this great nation play her appropriate part in the world organisation. 


In view of the enlargement of the membership of the United Nations, 
" it is imperative that provision should be made for greater Asian-African 
representation on the Security Council. The Pakistan Delegation is of 
the view that a mere redistribution of non-permanent seats on the Council 
would not serve the needs of the situation. An immediate expansion of 
the Council is called for. We welcome the initiative taken in this matter 
by a group of Latin-American States and trust that the Great Powers will 
adopt a sympathetic attitude on this issue so as to permit of the smaller 
powers taking a larger part in this most vital sphere of the activities of this. 
organisation. 


While asking for an increase in the number of non-permanent seats 
on the Security Council, my Delegation is not in favour of increasing the 
number of permanent seats. The veto is already used far too often and 
in matters where it should never be used. My Delegation is of the opinion 
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that time is now ripe when we should give earnest and immediate considera- 
tion to a possible reduction in the number of members who can exercise 
the veto and the occasions on which it can be exercised by those who con- 
tinue to be permanent members. 


While we actively support the collaboration of States on a regional 
basis, as clearly permitted by the Charter, for the promotion of peace and 
economic development, we would look with apprehension on any deve- 
lopment which might tend to divide the United Nations on a racial basis. 


The principles underlying the Charter being the cornerstones of our 
foreign policy, we pursue with pacts and agreements, or without them, 
our ideals of friendship and association with other states similarly devoted 
to the promotion of peace and prosperity. Our collaboration with other 
countries of our region, our membership of groups and our alliance with 
the United States are based on these basic ideals of our foreign policy. 
These have been re-affirmed by our Prime Minister recently when he said: 
“‘Let me make it clear that we are anxious to be on friendly terms with all 
countries, and chiefly with our neighbours and our brother Muslims. | 
would lay down as a principle of our foreign policy: Goodwill towards 
all and malice towards none. I would seek the cooperation of all, and 
we shall contribute fully towards maintaining peace. We must abide by 
our pledged word and agreements. Let it be understood that we mean 
what we say; that our word is our bond.” 


Mr. President, our arrangements and pacts with our neighbours and 
with other like-minded countries, have sometimes been misunderstood 
and maligned. I take this opportunity to stress that the objective of these 
arrangements is collective security and economic collaboration, so well 
prescribed and sponsored by the United Nations Charter. In fact we 
have spared no effort to emphasise in these agreements the bias for econo- 
mic collaboration. We consider these efforts as a link in our chain of 
policies to develop our natural and human resources through our own 
effort in association with countries which are similarly placed as ourselves, 
and with the assistance of countries which are economically advanced and 
wish to assist us in our development. 


Our participation in the Colombo Plan also is of this nature, and we 
are gratified at the sustained help and collaboration of our associates in this 
Plan. Here I must refer to the cooperation by the United States in our 
effort to raise the standard of living of our people. The programme of 
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assistance, reconstruction and development, undertaken after World War 
II by the people of this great country is unprecedented in history. 


The primary task of the United Nations, in conformity with its prin- 
ciples and purposes, is the strengthening of international peace and secu- 
rity. At the moment the general international situation is far from reas- 
suring. Most disturbing is the situation in the Arab world caused by the 
Arab-Israeli dispute. The primary responsibility for this dispute in our 
opinion lies on those countries which voted for the creation of the State 
of Israel. We have stated this repeatedly in the United Nations. Now the 
dispute has unfortunately taken the form of an open conflict and warfare. 
It is a tribute to the United Nations that the statesmanship and wiser 
counsels of its members did, after all, succeed in bringing about the cessa- 
tion of hostilities, and we have been delighted to see the United Nations 
acting with swiftness and determination. But that is not enough. It is 
much more important to find a just, an upright and a permanent solution 
of all issues which lead to such conflicts. The Arab refugee problem and 
the continued existence of Israel are the greatest dangers to peace. The 
Israel area which, from a mere home for the Jews, has grown into a full- 
fledged state has been guilty of constant aggression and expansion with the 
help of those who created this ulcer in the heart of Arab lands. If we want 
a permanent solution, this recognition of Israel must be withdrawn. 


When the Great Powers, as in Egypt, are amongst the violators, the 
task of the United Nations becomes very difficult. But it has been proved 
on this occasion that the United Nations is now capable of undertaking 
and enforcing a peaceful solution of any dispute, if we have the will to do 
our duty. 


This consideration applies equally to the Hungarian situation. The 
situation in that country is most poignant. Those who have been struggl- 
ing in the cause of freedom in that country, have already undergone heart- 
rending misery and suffering. The United Nations must consider how it 
can move quickly to bring not merely aid and relief but also achieve the 
desired objective for all people in similar circumstances, wherever this 
struggle may be waged. Hungary is not an isolated, though at the mo- 
ment the most striking instance of its kind. These are crucial tests for 
this organisation. They call for earnest and resolute action. 


In our efforts to bring about a peaceful and a negotiated settlement 
of the Suez Canal question, we did not hesitate to take a realistic attitude. 
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We stood up for the legal and sovereign rights and the dignity and legiti- 
mate aspirations of Egypt. We recognised the need for the free flow of 
world trade and commerce and economic collaboration in the larger in- 
terest of world peace and prosperity. Consistent with the purposes and 
principles of the United Nations Charter and our avowed policy to settle 
international disputes by peaceful means, we deplore the recent develop- 
ments in the Middle East and condemn unprovoked aggression by the 3 
states, an aggression which cannot be justified whether it was launched to 
settle the canal dispute or stop the spread of subversion and insecurity 
in the Arab world and the African colonies. We are strongly of the 
opinion that the rule of law and international justice shall prevail and 
that the resolutions of this Assembly concerning evacuation of foreign 
troops and canal clearance must be implemented at once. This duty now 
devolves on the Secretary-General and we are confident that he will dis- 
charge his responsibility immediately. 





We are deeply concerned about the tragic happenings in Algeria, of 
whose claim to freedom Pakistan is a staunch supporter. If wiser coun- 
sels do not prevail and the forces of repression that have been let loose 
in North Africa are not checked, the whole of that area will be sumberged 
under chaos and anarchy. In respect of several of these grave situations, 
this organisation has in the past stood helplessly and watched the situa- 
tion worse. My Delegation feels that in addition to giving clear directives 
to the parties concerned in such situations, the United Nations should 
bring into play its resources of reconciliation clearly enunciated in its 
Charter. When conditions arise which call for correction, but are not 
corrected without loss of time, the elements of a conflict begin to accumu- 
late. Unless its causes are removed or are remedied in time, a conflict 
becomes inevitable. We regret to find that when it is a question of the 
settlement of an issue between countries unequal in size and strength, the 
settlement is seldom achieved through direct negotiations. This na- 
turally gives an opportunity to the wrong-doers to consolidate their wrong- 
ful positions. 


In violation of its commitments to the Security Council, India has 
recently through a handpicked Assembly sitting at Srinagar—under severe 
repressive conditions—secured the passing of a law which annexes Kashmir 
to India. Ifthe people of Kashmir wish to go to India, why is India afraid 
of a free plebiscite. There are ten Presidents of the Plebiscite Front in 
jail, along with a large number of other Kashmiri patriots, who oppose 
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integration with India. Today there are at least fifty battalions of the 
Indian Army in occupation of that small country. The failure of the 
Council to resolve the deadlock that has blocked all progress towards the 
holding of a fair and impartial plebiscite in Kashmir has not served to 
strengthen the authority or to enhance the prestige of the United Na- 
tions. My country has made continued efforts through reference to this 
world organisation and in full accord with its decisions and recommenda- 
tions, to settle with our neighbour India our dispute over Kashmir. It 
is not a case where there is any difference of opinion about what a just 
solution should be. On that there is complete unanimity. It is a case, 
unfortunately, of one of the parties concerned arbitrarily obstructing 
the course of justice enjoined by the consensus of opinion in the United 
Nations. There the matter stands mocking and challenging the prin- 
ciples of the Charter to which every single member of this august 
Assembly is pledged. I cannot but express our keen disappointment, 
both with the attitude of India and the inaction of this world organisa- 
tion in the settlement of this dispute. 


I believe that if the United Nations could abolish the fear of war, 
many nations would be able to spare money for economic development. 
Pakistan is spending 70% of its budget on its defence. India is spend- 
ing the same percentage on her armed forces, which means four times 
our expenditure. Small nations could cut down this expenditure if it 
were established that the United Nations would go to war in their 
defence. 


It is interesting to note the striking resemblance between the Agenda 
of the First Session of the General Assembly and the present one. 
Curiously enough, both stress the problem of the atomic energy and 
reduction of armaments, not to mention a score of lesser issues which 
have been discussed year after year. While many of these have not 
yet been finally disposed of, the record of some shows spectacular 
success. 


The one issue before the General Assembly which relates to the 
basic purposes of the United Nations is disarmament. This aim which 
is also the paramount purpose of the United Nations Charter, was 
written into the Atlantic Charter at a time when the secrets of the atom 
were still obscure. Scientists have since made tremendous strides and 
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the atom has now thrown a challenge, both as an agent of destruction, 
and as a means of increasing development and prosperity. 


I confine myself here to the effect which the atom’s dominion over 
our consciousness had in the field of international diplomacy and on 
our tackling of the problem of disarmament. That problem has now 
been under discussion for more than ten years, but agreement has eluded 
the statesmen working onit. At the same time, the most sceptical among 
us would have to admit that the gap between positions has considerably 
narrowed. My Delegation fervently hopes that this gap will be bridged. 
It has to be bridged because the alternative is too frightful to contemp- 
late. Human beings may lack many virtues, but the instinct of self- 
preservation is strong as a motive force in our actions. 


Not less important in our programme of economic development 
and social progress is the contribution made by the Technical Assistance 
Administration of the United Nations and its allied agencies, particularly 
the WHO, ILO, FAO and the UNICEF. Under the Expanded Pro- 
gramme of Technical Assistance, a large number of experts are engaged 
in Pakistan in activities designed to raise production, improve means of 
transport and “communications, raise health and education standards 
and develop water resources. In East Pakistan, the U.N. experts are 
working usefully on the Ganges-Kobadak project for irrigation, naviga- 
tion and power. 


My Delegation is convinced that the establishment of a food reserve 
is urgently needed to provide an assurance in time of emergency of an 
adequate stock of food to prevent distress as well as shortages caused 
by scarcity. In our opinion, it is necessary tn devise a method by which 
a country may procure foodgrains to meet a shortage in any one year, 
without upsetting for that or the following years its programme of econo- 
mic development, which would be upset if it had to use its limited foreign 
exchange resources for importing food. Asian countries could be helped 
to become self-supporting in food if some of the foreign aid were given in 
the shape of modern aids to agriculture, say tractors. Part of the cultiv- 
able land—already much partitioned into small holdings—which at present 
is given to raising fodder for the oxen would, with the help of tractors, be 
able to produce much needed foodgrains. The tractors could be worked 
on cooperative basis. Each cultivator could easily afford to pay the hire. 
Thousands could be purchased privately if we had the foreign exchange. 
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There is no doubt that the position would be the same in many Asian 
countries. 


The first step towards solving economic and social problems is to un- 
derstand their implications. We attach great importance, therefore, to the 
studies that have been or are being undertaken by the United Nations Secre- 
tariat and the regional Commissions at the request of the Economic and 
Social Council and other U.N. bodies. The problems that are under 
study include such questions of paramount interest, not only to Pakistan, 
but to all economically retarded areas—as the study for the stabilization 
of commodity prices, whose fluctuations on the world market work such 
havoc on our economy. The American accumulated surpluses of cotton 
are an example. 


The U.N. Technical Assistance, loans from the World Bank and 
advice and assistance from the International Monetary Fund have been an 
integral part of our economic planning, particularly in the field of agricul- 
ture and industry. We record our thanks to their Administrations at 
Headquarters, as well as their representatives serving in our country. 


We look forward to the International Finance Corporation for the 
flow of foreign investment to our country for which Pakistan’s laws and 
Pakistan’s tax structure provide encouragement and lasting and profitable 
employment. We hope that the other similar project of the SUNFED, 
which has even a greater and more profitable role to play in this field, will 
materialise soon. We are optimistic in this respect, particularly when we 
see how speedily the United Nations have realised the importance of econo- 
mic development of the peaceful uses of atomic energy and how fully na- 
tions have collaborated in bringing to fruition the plan put forward here by 
President Eisenhower in the autumn of 1953. We are gratified with the 
results of the United Nations Conference which has recently concluded by 
inaugurating the International Atomic Energy Agency for the peaceful 
uses of the atom. We look forward to the assistance this Agency will pro- 
vide in the production of power for industry and in the improvement of 
agriculture and medicines. Cheap electricity is the key to Asian pros- 
perity. 


We have realised that in international efforts to prevent war, it is neces- 
sary also to encourage and foster social progress, and respect for and 
observance of human rights and fundamental freedoms. We have also 
realised that it is not an easy task and that many hurdles to social progress 
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remain to be overcome. Much has been done, but much more remains 
to be done. Progress on the Covenants on Human Rights was slowed 
down by controversy. This year, however, we adopted the Convention 
on Slavery which brings up-to-date the older Convention of 1926 and is a 
positive achievement. 





General Assembly’s prompt action in setting up the United Nations 
Emergency Force encourages my Delegation in the hope that without 
undue delay the International Police Force envisaged in Chapter 7 of the 
Charter will be established on a permanent basis for enforcing rule of law 
in all international disputes. Even though this permanent international 
force may not be stronger than the national armed forces, its moral force, 
with the backing of the whole civilised world, would be an effective deter- 
rent to any potential aggressor. This International Force, comprising for 
the present of the units made available to the United Nations by the armed 
forces of every member State under General Assembly Resolution 377 (V), 
should eventually be recruited and paid for by this organisation and 
located, under its own commanders, in various strategic areas of the world. 
The principles which I want to commend to your attention are not novel. 
Men and nations have sworn by them for ages, but defied them in their 
practical conduct. These principles have been expounded and acclaimed 
from this very forum. These principles are no other than the rule of law 
and justice among nations. In my country, as in any other, the people 
have believed in and expected of the United Nations as the impartial up- 
holder of the supremacy of law and justice. Unless nations, big or small, 
who constitute the United Nations, are prepared to work for this end fairly 
and fearlessly, the future of the world would remain bleak, and the small 
and the weaker nations would remain subject to the tyranny of the 


strong. 

















29 November 1956. 









Joint Statement signed by the Prime Ministers of Pakistan and China 





At the invitation of the Prime Minister and the Government of Pakis- 
tan, extended during the Prime Minister’s recent visit to China, His Excel- 
lency Mr. Chou En-lai, Premier of the State Council of the People’s Re- 
public of China, has visited Pakistan for a period of ten days. His Excel- 
lency is accompanied by his distinguished colleague, His Excellency 
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Marshal Ho Lung, Vice-Premier of the State Council, and a number of 
high ranking officials. During His Excellency’s stay in Karachi, he has 
had talks with the leaders of Pakistan, namely, Major-General Iskander 
Mirza, President of Pakistan, Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy and Malik Firoz 
Khan Noon, Prime Minister and Foreign Minister respectively of Pakis- 
tan. 


2. The Prime Ministers of China and Pakistan have had occasion to 
meet previously when the Prime Minister of Pakistan visited China two 
months ago. At these meetings, talks had taken place covering a wide 
range of subjects. Matters of mutual interest, as well as problems of 
international concern were discussed. At the conclusion of these talks in 
Peking, a joint statement was issued which expressed the desire of both 
the countries to continue to further the friendly relations existing between 
China and Pakistan and to promote the great cause of world peace. . 


3. The Prime Ministers have now had further opportunities, during 
the visit of the Prime Minister of China to Pakistan, to discuss matters of 
mutual interest to both the countries and recent international developments. 
These talks have been held in an atmosphere of cordiality and frankness. 
The Prime Ministers have noted with much concern that there has been 
a considerable change in the international situation since they last met. 
They are agreed that there has been an increase in tension and the situation 
requires constant vigilance and constructive action on the part of all 
peace-loving countries. It is absolutely essential that a climate of peace 
should be created. The Prime Ministers would like to reiterate their desire 
that every effort should be made to reduce international tension and to pro- 
mote the cause of world peace and understanding. 


4. The two Prime Ministers are of the view that the difference bet- 
ween the political systems of Pakistan and China and the divergence of 
views on many problems should not prevent the strengthening of friendship 
between their two countries. They reaffirm their earlier conviction that, 
with a view to promoting further the cordial and friendly relations existing 
between Pakistan and China, due importance should be given to commer- 
cial and cultural relations between the two countries. They are happy to 
place on record that there is no real conflict of interests between the two 
countries. They are confident that the present visit has further consoli- 
dated the bonds of friendship existing between China and Pakistan. 
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5. The two Prime Ministers reaffirm their intention to continue to 
do their best to facilitate the settlement, on the basis of peace and justice, 
of their respective problems. 


6. The Prime Ministers maintain that much good can flow from 
close contacts between the leaders of different countries. They will endea- 
vour to maintain these contacts and hold consultations whenever possible. 





24 December 1956. 


CHRONOLOGY 
1 October 1956 to 31 December 1956 


Oot. i: Pakistan, Japan and Ethiopia announced in the opening 
session of the third London Conference on Suez that they 
would not join the Canal Users’ Association. 


Oct. 3: Foreign Minister Malik Firoz Khan Noon in a statement 
pointed out that India’s refusal to sign.the Afro-Asian nations’ 
demand for the consideration of the Algerian issue was a part 

of the deal which India had made with France pledging help 

to her over the Algerian issue in return for support over the 

Kashmir question in the United Nations. 








The Saudi Arabian Envoy in Pakistan stated that His Majesty 
King Saud had stressed upon Prime Minister Nehru, during 
the latter’s visit to Saudi Arabia, that Muslims in India be 
treated on an equal footing with the majority community. 


Oct. $; The United Nations in a report announced that the Jordan- 
Israel Mixed Armistice Commission condemned Israel for a 
most flagrant aggression against the Hasan area of Jordan. 





President Iskander Mirza announced that Pakistan will con- 
tinue to adhere to the Baghdad Pact and SEATO and discharge 
faithfully the obligations involved in international commit- 
ments. 





Pakistan and other Asian-African countries formally asked 
the United Nations General Assembly to put the question of 
West Irian on its agenda. 
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Britain warned that she would go to the assistance of Jordan 
in the event of outright Israeli aggression against that Arab 
State. 


Britain, France and Egypt agreed on the following six princi- 
ples for a Suez Canal settlement: 


(1) “There shall be free and open transit through the Canal 
without discrimination overt and covert. 


(2) “‘Egypt’s sovereignty shall be respected. 


(3) “The operation of the Canal shall be insulated from the 
politics of any country. 


(4) ‘The manner of fixing tolls and charges shall be decided by 
agreement between Egypt and the users. 


(5) “A fair proportion of the dues shall be allotted to deve- 
lopment. 


(6) “In case of disputes unresolved, affairs between the Suez 
Canal Company and the Egyptian Government shall be 
settled by arbitration with suitable terms of reference and 
suitable provisions for the payment of sums found to be 
due.” 


The Soviet Union vetoed part of an Anglo-French resolution, 
presented to the Security Council, calling for endorsement of 
the 18-nation proposals for international control of the 
Suez Canal. 


The first part of the resolution containing six principles on 
which Britain, France and Egypt had agreed was passed un- 
animously in the Security Council. 


Iraq and Jordan, it was reported, had agreed that Iraqi troops 
should come to the aid of Jordan, in case Israel attacked the 
latter. 


The Prime Minister of Pakistan, H. S. Suhrawardy, arrived in 
Peking on a twelve-day official visit to China. 
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The Soviet Union and the United Kingdom, during the deli- 
berations in the Security Council, strongly condemned Israel 
for violation of the U. N. Charter and the ceasefire agree- 
ments. 


The Soviet Union and Japan signed an agreement to end the 
state of war and to resume diplomatic relations. 


The West Pakistan Government, it was reported, would advise 
the Central Government to lodge a strong protest to India on 
the closure without proper notice of the Dipalpur Canal, 
which feeds about three million acres in West Pakistan. 


Prime Minister Suhrawardy, speaking at a banquet in Peking, 
stated that peace was an essential pre-requisite for progress 
more than anything else, and that “for our part, we shall con- 
tinue to strive for this cause steadfastly.” 


Foreign Minister Malik Firoz Khan Noon said that relations 
between Pakistan and India could never become cordial until 
the Kashmir problem was solved. 


The Chinese Prime Minister, Chou En Lai, stated in Peking 
that Pakistan’s membership of SEATO should not be a bar 
to friendly relations between China and Pakistan. 


The Prime Ministers of Pakistan and China in a joint state- 
ment announced that they had reached a “further appreciation 
of their respective problems and are prepared to do their best 
on the basis of peace and justice to facilitate their settle- 
ment.” 


The Bungarian Government declared a state of emergency as 
a result of anti-Soviet uprising throughout the country. 


Prime Minister of Hungary Imre Nagy demanded withdrawal 
of all Soviet forces from the Hungarian soil. 


Egypt, Jordan and Syria established a unified Army 
Command. 


Britain announced cuts in development loans to Jordan 
amounting to 2,100,000 dollars for this year. 
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Britain, France and the United States asked for an emergency 
meeting of the Security Council to discuss the Hungarian 
situation. 


Former Premier of Occupied Kashmir Sheikh Mohammad 
Abdullah stated that if the Bakhshi Government imposed any 
constitution on the people of Kashmir, they would revolt. 


Israel launched an attack against Egypt. 


Complete agreement was reached between Pakistan and Iran 
regarding the demarcation of boundary between the two 
countries. 


Britain and France gave an ultimatum to Egypt and Israel 
that unless they agreed to a ceasefire and withdrew their forces 
to a distance of ten miles on either bank of the Suez Canal 
within 12 hours, the Anglo-French forces would intervene 
to secure compliance. © 


The United States asked the Security Council to issue an 
immediate order for a ceasefire in the Israeli-Egyptian fighting 
and for the withdrawal of Israeli troops to its own borders. 


The British Prime Minister announced that Anglo-French 
‘token’ forces would move into the Suez Canal Zone even if 
Egypt and Israel accepted the Anglo-French ultimatum to 
stop fighting. 


It was officially announced that Britain and France had 
started bombing Egypt. 


The leaders of various political, religious and social parties 
in Pakistan condemned Britain, France and Israel for commit- 
ting aggression against Egypt. 


Britain and France twice used the veto in the United Nations’ 
Security Council to bloc an order to end the fighting bet- 
ween Israel and Egypt. 


The Asian-African group in the United Nations vigorously 
protested against the Anglo-French veto, which prevented the 
adoption of a resolution charging Israel with aggression 
against Egypt. 
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Leader of the British Labour Party, Hugh Gaitskell, accused 
the Eden Government of perpetrating, in collusion with France 
and Israel, ‘‘a deadly blow at the United Nations.” 


The Prime Minister of Pakistan told the Envoys of United 
Kingdom, France and the United States that foreign troops 
must quit Egypt immediately. 


Addressing the Iranian Parliament, President Iskander Mirza 
voiced Pakistan’s unreserved condemnation of the aggression 
in the Middle East. 


The Secretary General of the United Nations appointed a 
three-man Committee to check compliance with the General 
Assembly’s resolution demanding immediate ceasefire in 


Egypt. 


Prime Minister Suhrawardy condemned the Anglo-French 
aggression and stated th@t Pakistan would not hesitate in 
offering all possible help to Egypt. 


The Soviet Union vetoed the American resolution presented 
to the Security Council demanding the immediate withdrawal 
of Russian troops from Hungary. 


The Soviet Union called for joint American-Russian military 
intervention backed by the United Nations’ decision to stop 
Anglo-French aggression in the Middle East. 


The United Nations General Assembly asked the Soviet 
Union to withdraw its forces from Hungary. 


The resolution calling for the creation of a U.N. Police Force 
in the Middle East was passed by the General Assembly. The 
U. N. Police Force would be commanded by the Palestine 
Truce Supervisor, Major General E. L. M. Burns. 


The Secretary General of the United Nations announced that 
Britain and France had agreed to a ceasefire at 24.00 GMT. 


The Egyptian Government appealed to the world for volun- 
teers and arms. 


The Secretary General of the United Nations stated that he 
has received offers from Canada, Columbia, Denmark, 
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Norway, Pakistan and Sweden to supply troops to the United 
Nations Police Force for the Middle East. 


The Soviet Prime Minister in a message to the Prime Ministers 
of Britain and France warned that the Soviet Government 
was determined to crush aggression and re-establish peace 
in the Middle East. Besides, he asked what the position of 
the two countries would be if they were attacked “‘by a more 
powerful state possessing all the means of modern destruc- 
tive weapons.” 


Dwight Eisenhower was re-elected President of the United 
States. 


The Egyptian Embassy in Moscow announced that a number 
of Russian reserve officers had volunteered to fight in Egypt. 


The four Muslim States, Pakistan, Turkey, Iran and Iraq, at 
the end of their conference in Teheran, in a communique 
disclosed that their joint demarche to the British Government 
on November 5 “influenced the decision to ceasefire on the 
morning of November 6.” 


Iraq broke off diplomatic relations with France. It was also 
announced that she would no longer sit with Britain during 
her activities within the Baghdad Pact. 


The Soviet Government announced that she would permit 
the trained Soviet “‘volunteers” to join the Egyptian armed 
forces, unless the aggressors withdrew their forces from the 
Egyptian territory in compliance with the United Nations’ 
resolution. 


The Secretary General of the United Nations announced that 
Egypt had agreed to permit entry of the U. N. Police Force 
into her territory. 


The Iraqi Government in an official announcement appealed 
to all nations ‘‘to remove Israel from the Middle East for the 
sakeof security and peace.” 


The General Assembly of the United Nations unanimously 
accepted Morocco, Tunisia and Sudan as new members. 
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Prime Minister Suhrawardy stated that Pakistan would not 
recognise Israel under any circumstances. 


It was reported that President Nasser had objected to the 
inclusion of Pakistani troops in the U.N. Police Force for 


Egypt. 


President Eisenhower announced that the United States would 
oppose any intervention in Egypt by Russian or Chinese 
volunteers. 


The heads of Iraq, Jordan, Syria, Lebanon, Saudi Arabia, 
Yemen, Sudan and Libya, met in Beirut, and pledged that 
they would support Egypt with force if Britain, France and 
Israel failed to withdraw their troops ‘immediately and un- 
conditionally” from the Egyptian soil. 


The Prime Minister of Indonesia, Ali Sastroamidjojo, arrived 
in Karachi to discuss matters of mutual interest with the 
Pakistani Prime Minister. 


President Iskander Mirza and Prime Minister Suhrawardy 
left for Iraq to confer with the Muslim members of the 
Baghdad Pact. 


Pakistan told the Security Council of the United Nations that 
India “‘should be called upon to desist” from annexing Kash- 
mir. 


Prime Minister Suhrawardy announced that Pakistan would 
never recognise the right of the so-called Constitutent Assem- 
bly of Occupied Kashmir to decide the issue of Kashmir’s 
accession. 


It was reported that President Nasser expressed his inability 
to entertain the proposal of the visit to Cairo of the Prime 
Minister of Pakistan. 


The Government of Pakistan announced the abrogation of 
evacuee property laws with effect from January 1, 1957. 


Iraq officially protested to India against totally false reports 
broadcast by All India Radio that on their arrival in Baghdad 
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the President and the Prime Minister of Pakistan had been 
greeted by anti-Baghdad Pact demonstrations. 


The President of Pakistan left Baghdad for Saudi Arabia. 


The four Muslim members of the Baghdad Pact repeated their 
call for withdrawal of foreign troops from Egypt. 


The Prime Minister of Pakistan, after his return from Bagh- 
dad, stated: ‘There is every prospect that my mission will 
prove successful, and Muslim nations will work in unison and 
harmony to secure peace and stability in the Muslim world 
and save it from internal subversion and external aggression.” 


Turkey broke off diplomatic relations with Israel. 


The Prime Minister of Afghanistan, Sardar Mohammad 
Daud Khan, arrived in Karachi on a state visit. 


Pakistan’s delegate Begum Ikramullah told the United Nations 
General Assembly: ‘““We condemn aggression and oppression 
equally in Egypt and in Hungary, in Algeria and in Kashmir.” 


Pakistan, Turkey, Iraq and Iran formally asked the United 
States to join the Baghdad Pact. 


Jordan abrogated its military alliance with Britain and de- 
manded withdrawal of all British forces from its territory. 


Pakistan requested the President of the Security Council to 
demand from India a clarification of the intended integration 
of the State of Jammu and Kashmir. 


The United States announced that she would view “with 
utmost gravity” any threat to the territorial integrity or politi- 
cal independence of Pakistan, Iran, Iraq and Turkey. 


Prime Minister Suhrawardy stated in Lahore that Pakistan 
would honour its alliances and would not abrogate the Bagh- 
dad Pact or any other treaty. 


Britain and France agreed to pull their troops out of the 
Suez Canal Zone, swiftly and unconditionally. 
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The Consultative Committee of the Colombo Plan nations 
met in Wellington (New Zealand) for a top level review of 
the Plan’s achievements in South-East Asia. 


The Prime Minister of Ceylon, S. W. R. D. Bandaranaike, 
arrived in Karachi on a state visit. 


Secretary of State Dulles told the four Baghdad Pact Ambas- 
sadors in Washington that he would consider their proposal 
to link the Baghdad, NATO and SEATO Pacts. 


The Foreign Minister of Pakistan said in a press conference 
that Saudi Arabia would never join the Baghdad Pact unless 
her dispute over the Buraimi oasis was settled. 


Iran proposed a Middle East Conference under its auspices 
to solve disputes between Muslim countries. 


Addressing a public meeting in Dacca, Prime Minister 
Suhrawardy stated that, as Pakistan was underdeveloped and 
not so strong, it would not serve her interest to remain 
neutral. 


The General Assembly of the United Nations condemned 
the Soviet Union for suppressing Hungarian people’s struggle 
for freedom and called on Moscow to withdraw her forces 
immediately from Hungary. 


Sheikh Abdullah, in a letter to the President of the Indian- 
sponsored Constituent Assembly for Kashmir, stated that the 
Srinagar Assembly and the Government of Bakhshi Ghulam 
Mohammed had “‘completely forfeited the confidence of the 
electorate and they no longer represent the political and 
economic aspirations of the people.” 


Prime Minister Nehru declared in the House of the Peoples 
that India would not allow stationing of the United Nations’ 
forces in Kashmir. 


According to a White Paper issued by the Government of 
Pakistan, Pakistan received up to September 1956 $675.564 
million as foreign aid including credit and loans. 
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Prime Minister Suhrawardy declared that Pakistan had 
accepted military aid from the United States, on the “distinct 
and solemn assurance that it will not be used against India.” 


The Prime Minister of China, Chou En-Lai, arrived in Karachi 
on a state visit. 


The Prime Minister of China, at a reception given by the 
citizens of Karachi, stated that disputes between countries 
of the Afro-Asian region should be settled through peaceful 
negotiations. 


It was reported that Prime Minister Suhrawardy, in an 
attempt to improve relations between China and the United 
States and to promote the cause of peace, informed President 
Eisenhower that the Prime Minister of China would be will- 
ing to meet the United States Secretary of State. 


Prime Minister Chou En-Lai said in Karachi that the Kash- 
mir dispute should be settled by negotiations between India 
and Pakistan. 


In a joint statement the Prime Ministers of China and Pakis- 
tan stated that “‘there is no real conflict of interests between 
the two countries’’. 


The Education Minister of Occupied Kashmir confirmed 
that Sheikh Abdullah in a letter had told him that American 
aid to Pakistan or her participation in SEATO or the Baghdad 
Pact had made no difference to the Kashmiris’ right of self- 
determination. 


Prime Minister Suhrawardy stated in Dacca that no small 
nation, which was in danger, could afford to be neutral. 


Foreign Minister Malik Firoz Khan Noon, addressing a 
Press Conference in Lahore, stated that the time for the settle- 
ment of Kashmir dispute by negotiations was over and any 
suggestion to this effect from any quarter would be considered 
an excuse for avoiding a decision on this vital issue. 











